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STURT STM TOftRtar 

Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

:o: 



ON THE SEA’S BOSOM 1 

In blue sky floats a multitude of clouds — 

White, black, of many shades and thicknesses ; 

An orange sun, about to say farewell, 

Touches the massed cloud-shapes with streaks of red. 

The wind blows as it lists, a hurricane 

Now carving shapes, now breaking them apart : 

Fancies, colours, forms, inert creations — 

A myriad scenes, though real, yet fantastic. 

There light clouds spread, heaping up spun cotton ; 
See next a huge snake, then a strong lion ; 

Again, behold a couple locked in love. 

All vanish, at last, in the vapoury sky. 

Below, the sea sings a varied music, 

But not grand, O India, nor ennobling : 

Thy waters, widely praised, murmur serene 
In soothing cadence, without a harsh roar. 



1 Svvami Vivekananda composed this poem in Bengali during his return, in December 1900, from his 
second trip to the West. At the time of writing it, he was probably crossing the eastern Mediterranean. 
It appears as if lie foresaw a Western crisis and felt a nostalgia for the peace of India. 

The poem is translated for the first time by Swarai Nikhilananda of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
Center, New York. 





SPIRITUAL TALKS OF SWAMI SHIVANANDA 



Belur Math, A pril-S eptemher 1930 

( Continued) 

A monk had been suffering very badly of 
late. Mahapurushji said to one of his attend- 
ants : ‘I wish very much to see him. Can 

you carry me down to him in a chair ? The 
sympathy of people around can cure a 
disease/ 

* # # 

As one of the attendants of Mahapurushji 
had fallen ill, another monk had been fanning 
Mahapurushji for two hours every night for 
the last two days. (Belur Math had no 
electricity in those days.) On the third day, 
Mahapurushji told him : ‘You better take 

rest, for it gives you pain ; I do not need any 
more fanning/ ‘No, no, Maharaj/ said the 
monk, ‘I feel no difficulty at all. How can 
we achieve any good unless we can serve 
you V ‘Yes/ replied Mahapurushji, ‘that is 
true enough ; for we are old monks, besides 
being the servants of the Master ; it will do 
you good if you serve us. There can be no 
doubt about that/ 

a a * 

One day, a monk asked Mahapurushji with 
great feeling : ‘Maharaj, should it all end in 
seeing the Master in the picture alone in my 
case ? Shall I have no realization ?’ ‘No, 
no/ replied Mahapurushji with the utmost 
encouragement, ‘why should it be in the 
picture . alone ? You will have his living 
vision here itself’ ; and he pointed to' his own 
heart. 

* * * 

It was the Janmastami day. A monk 
asked Mahapurushji : ‘Did the Master have 

any special spiritual mood on such a day ?’ 
‘How can I remember so much '?’ said Maha- 
purushji, ‘The fact was that the slightest 
suggestion sent him into states of divine ab- 
sorption. You can get some glimpses of this 
in The Gospel of Sri Raviakrishna , though 
that is not a complete picture. Master Maha- 



shay (its author) did not visit the Master 
every day ; nor did he record all that he saw. 
True, it must be granted that he had a 
wonderful memory. Even so, how much of 
anything can anyone put in writing from one's 
memory ?’ 

The monk : ‘Swamiji (i.e. Swami Viveka- 

nanda) had a wish that all the instructions 
that the Master had imparted personally to 
his close disciples should be collected and 
kept in record/ 

‘How can you get all that now V inquired 
Mahapurushji, ‘For most of them have 

already departed/ 

* * * 

In the evening, Mahapurushji said to a 
devotee : ‘Go and attend the evening sei-vice 

of the Master. The Master himself is pre- 
sent in the Belur Math, for Swamiji installed 
him here. Know this as a truth/ 

at & * 

When the monk who performs the daily 
worship at the (Sri Ramakrishna) temple 
saluted Mahapurushji one morning, Maha- 
purushji was in his own spiritual mood, utter- 
ing, ‘Jai Guru Maharaj, Jai Guru Maharaj I’ 
Then, as his eyes fell on the monk after a 
while, he said with affection : ‘It is very 

good that you are performing the worship of 
the Master. May you be filled with devotion 
and faith. At the end of the worship, you 
should pray thus : “Master, may- it please 

you to have your worship performed by me 
in the way that pleases you. For what do I 
know of your worship ?” Those who are 
working here in connection with the Master’s 
service will all be blessed. Many assert : 
“The Master is present everywhere.” That 
is quite true, but his manifestation is greater 
here. For Swamiji installed him here. Do 
you not know that dtmardma’s vessel (the 
vessel containing the ashes of the Master 
installed at the Belur Math by Swamiji) ?’ 

Another day, he asked that monk : ‘Do 
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you practise a little japa after opening the 
shrine in the afternoon ?’ 

‘Yes, Maharaj/ he replied. 

‘Yes, you have to maintain a current of 
spiritual ideas flowing there for ever, so that 
whenever anyone goes to the shrine, one will 
have the feeling of being in the presence of 
God Himself. He likes His devotees and 
their devotion. What else can be the idea 
behind a personal God ? Doing a little 
meditation ? — that alone will not help much. 
One must haye devotion — in fact, one must 
have ‘both/ 

* * * 

Many monks had gathered in Maha- 
purushji’s room in the morning, and the talk 
turned to telling of beads. ‘It is people with 
gross ideas alone’, remarked Mahapurushji, 
‘who think that the more one tells beads, the 
more propitious does God become. Does 
He really look at the number ? He only 
watches how much the heart is dedicated to 
Him. If the proper divine mood prevails, 
what does it matter whether you keep count 
or not V 

A monk : ‘Yes, Maharaj, sometimes, it 

seems that the telling of beads is itself a sort 
of distraction/ 

‘Yes, it is really so’, said Mahapurushji. 
‘I never take to telling beads or such things. 
As a saint has put it : “He that tells beads 

is rather an ignoramus.” But then, one needs 
must have a rosary, for one has to show that 
one is a holy man !* He laughed! as he said 
so, and then added : ‘I have kept a rosary 

there (pointing to the rosary placed round 
his own photograph on the wall) . I do not 
have to do any such thing as telling of beads ; 
all that is done by this one (pointing to the 
picture again, and laughing as he spoke) . 
The Master used to say : “The telling of 

beads comes first, then comes meditation, 
and after that divine moods, divine absorp- 
tion, etc .” 9 

In the afternoon, Mahapurushji was pacing 
up and down in the upper verandah of the 
Math overlooking the Ganga, while Khoka 



Maharaj (Swami Subodhananda) sf.t at the 
other end in an easy chair, reading the 
Bhdgavata. Turning to an attendant present 
there, Mahapurushji remarked : ‘Khoka 

Maharaj is poring over the Bhdgavata / 

‘Yes, Maharaj/ replied the attendant, ‘he 
has finished many other Puranas ; he has read 
the Siva Purana, for instance/ 

‘Yes/ added Khoka Maharaj, ‘one has to 
keep oneself engaged somehow/ 

‘Why somehow ?’ remarked Mahapurushji, 
‘Is the Bhdgavata an ordinary book ? The 
Bhdgavata and the other Puranas speak to 
us of that Truth alone/ 

In the evening, as he watched the moonlit 
river from that very Verandah, he said with 
folded hands : ‘Glory unto Mother Ganga, 

glory unto Mother ! Please grant me devo- 
tion, Mother Ganga/ 

As his blood pressure had gone up, and as 
the doctors had forbidden too much talk, the 
attendant reminded him of this, to which he 
said : ‘I am a disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, 

to be sure. Even when suffering excruciating 
pain from such a dangerous disease as cancer 
(of the throat) , how he felt for all who visited 
him, and how he talked to them ! And am I 
to keep quiet P The body is not well, what 
of that ? Does it look nice that you should 
come and depart silently after saluting me ? 
What will you think of me ? You may well 
think : “So, a disciple of Sri Ramakrishna 

is like this after all !” * 

Belur Math , May 11, 1930 

At night, a monk from South India saluted 

Mahapurushji and, by way of .disclosing his 

* 

heart’s desire to him, said, : ‘Maharaj, I 

want to see God in everything. Kindly tell 
me how this can be possible/ 

‘My son/ replied Mahapurushji, ‘you will 
have to see God in your own heart first. How 
ca,n it be possible to see Him in all things 
outside unless you can see Him first within 

yourself ? When one is firmly established in 

* 

one’s realization of Him as the Self, one can 
see Him everywhere inside and outside ; then 
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olily one attains the state described as “The 
whole universe is full of Brahman”.’ 

The monk : ‘Can this state be reached 

through the perfection of moral qualities, like 
truthfulness, kindness to all, love, endurance 
of all suffering without a murmur, etc. ?’ 

‘Yes/ confirmed Mahapurushji, ‘the mind 
becomes purified when it is disciplined 
through morality ; and the divine vision 
dawns on that pure mind. But I cannot 
accept the view that the divine vision 
comes as the result of mere moral behaviour. 
It is through constant devotion and medita- 
tion that God becomes gracious and reveals 
Himself in the heart of the devotee. What 
is needed is meditation — constant thought of 
Him. By constantly thinking of Brahmau, 
the Existence-Knowledge-Bliss Absolute, 
which is truth, infinity, love, omnipotence, 
and consciousness, a man becomes Existence- 
Knowlcdge-Bliss Itself. All that one has to 
do is to establish God in one’s heart by any 
means. Then, one need have no separate 
effort for building up a moral character. All 
such divine qualities as truthfulness, kindness, 
love, etc. then come to one as a matter of 
course. The Master used to say thait a boy 
who is led by the hand by his father has no 
fear of falling down. Do you know the 
greatest secret, my boy ? It is grace, grace. 
Men can see Him only when He grants His 
vision out of His own compassion. Spiritual 
practices and such other things are meant 
merely for turning the mind to God.’ Say- 
ing this, he sang in a sweet voice : 

‘Whoever can see you unless you vouchsafe 

the vision ? 

Can the heart ever run to you unless the 

call be from you ? 

Infinite, higher than the high, you are 

shoreless and inaccessible-; 

0 Lord, whoever can grasp you through 

meditation ? 

Often do I tell my mind that you are 

beyond speech and mind ; 

Still is the heart athirst for your vision. 



Do grant me your vision and assuage my 

heart's thirst. 

O remover of discomfiture, do please calm 

my heart.’ 

He finished the song in a state of deep emo- 
tion, and then added slowly : ‘The Master 

used to say ; “The breeze of grace blows 
freely and for ever ; it is for you to unfurl 
your sail.” This unfurling of the sail means 
personal effort, spiritual practices, and all 
that. Through spiritual practices, one must 
make oneself fit for comprehending God’s 
grace. All else He does out of His own mercy. 
Through constant thought of Him and medi- 
tation on Him, the mind and heart become 
purified ; and on that pure mind occurs a 
natural reflection of the divine light ; it 
realizes God’s grace. Besides, you have be- 
come monks ; you have taken shelter under 
Him after renouncing everything. God- 
realization is the one aim of your lives. You 
have to live with Him alone at all moments. 
Have you not heard the Master’s words : 
“A bee sits on flowers only, and sucks honey 
alone”? So, your one enjoyment will be 
with God — in sleep, in dream, in the waking 
state, and under all circumstances.. You have 
to spend your time in meditation on Him, 
repetition of His name, recollection of Him, 
reading about Him, reflecting on Him, and 
prayer to Him. Then only, you will get real 
bliss and peace in life, and your reliance on 
Him will be fruitful. God sees one’s mind. 
He becomes gracious where He sees sincere 
craving. There is no injustice in His domain.’ 

Belur Math , June 21}. , 1930. 

Mahapurushji sang this song with deep 
feeling : 

‘What a machine has Mother Syama made ; 
what a machine has Mother Kali made ! 

What wonder She works through this 

machine, only three and a half cubits 

* 

long ! 

Living inside the machine, She moves it with 
strings She Herself holds ; 
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The machine says : “I run”, not knowing 

who makes it run’ etc. 
lie repeated the song quite a number of 
times, and then sat silent. Finally, he said, 
speaking to himself : ‘All that we know is 

that Mother is the only truth ; Mother is 
kind. We know nothing else ; we understand 
nothing else ; nor do we feel any need for 
more/ 

A little later, a brahmacarin spoke to him 
about his failure to progress in the path of 
spirituality and the consequent want of peace. 
He prayed for Mahapurushji’s blessings in all 
earnestness. Moved by this, Mahapurushji 
said with great feeling : ‘May Mother bless 

you fully ; may She remove all the disquiet 
from, your mind. Wait steadfastly at Her 
door, my son ; lie down at Her door. She will 
fulfil everything in due course. Never be dis- 
pirited. Call on God with all earnestness 



and pray : “Master, be kind to me. I ajn 

an ignorant person ; I do not know how to 
pray to you. Be gracious to me. Grant me 
full love and full faith for your lotus feet, 
and grant me full' knowledge. To whom else 
caji I turn but you P Take pity on me, and 
reveal yourself in my heart.” Remain 
occupied with your own spiritual practices 
and duties. Why should you worry about 
what others do ? Whoever will struggle will 
surely succeed ; for him is happiness in store. 
Thinking about God is very helpful in life. 
If one but takes to meditation and japa and 
prays to Him constantly, one’s mental tend- 
encies get the proper direction, and one s 
senses come under control. Engage yourself 
in spiritual practices with all earnestness. 
Straggle, struggle, my son ; call on Him with 
all sincerity. His name has in it all the 
requisite powers in a latent form/ 



A NATION BUILDER 



Swami Vivekananda has been described as 
the patriot-saint of India, an Indian nation 
builder, or the father of Indian nationalism. 
The phrases are aptly applied so far as this 
side of his life and message are concerned, 
and so far as we can separate this from the 
other sides of his varied life, with which we 
do not propose to deal in this article. So far 
as the impact of his personality on the politi- 
cal life of the country is concerned, Principal 
Kamakhya Mitra was absolutely correct 
when he wrote in 1930 : ‘I do not know a 

single self-sacrificing Indian worker of the 
present century who has not been influenced 
more or less by his thoughts, words, and ex- 
ample’ {Reminiscences of Swami Viveka- 
nanda, p. 349) . And this has been confirmed 
by such eminent leaders of thought and 
action as Jawaharlal Nehru, Rabindranath 



Tagore, Subhas Chandra Bose, and Sri 
Aurobindo. 

Though we are not dealing with the other 
aspects of the Swami here, in all justice to 
him we must warn the readers that he re- 
sented being called a politician or a mere 
Indian patriot. ‘Those who . . . want to 
prove that I am a political preacher, to them 
I say, “Save me from my friends” ’, he wrote 
in 1894 from America ; and he added, ‘I am 
no politician or political agitator. I car£“ only 
for the Spirit’ {The Complete Works of 
Sivami Vivekananda, Vol. V. Seventh Edn.. 
p. 46) . In 1896, he wrote : ‘You must not 

forget that my interests are international and 
not Indian alone’ {ibid., p. 124) . All the 
same, his love for his country was intense 
and unparalleled : ‘My life’s allegiance is to 

this my motherland’ {ibid., Vol. IV. Seventh 
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Edn,, p. 312 ) . How this patriotism and uni- 
versalism could be reconciled on the basis of 
spirituality is another question and quite 
beyond the scope of the present article. With 
these reservations, let us studv how Swami 
Vivekaaianda roused the nation, and what 
programme he chalked out for future genera- 
tions in this country. 

One fact that all students of the Swami ’s 
life have noted is that his appearance at the 
Parliament of Religions and his glorious 
achievement there constituted in themselves 
a unique event of national importance. And 
as he spoke at the Parliament, writes Sister 
Nivedita, *a nation, sleeping in the shadows 
of the darkened half of earth, on the far side 
of the Pacific, waited in spirit for the words 
that would be borne on the dawn that was 
travelling towards them, to reveal to them 
the secret of their own greatness and 
strength’ (ibid., Vol. I. Ninth Edn., Introduc- 
tion, p. xii) . The Indians had been oppressed 
and disparaged till they had come to think 
that they really lacked the strength of body, 
mind, and spirit that makes a nation great. 
Here was one of their very own men who 
could not only hold his position against the 
elite of other nations, but could improve upon 
their philosophy of life. Yes, India had some- 
thing to contribute to the progress of the 
world ; she, too, had a mission to fulfil ; and 
she could be self-confident about her role and 
feel proud of that. 

In Swami Vivekananda, Hinduism found a 
champion who spoke uncompromisingly as a 
Hindu, without cringing apologies, or fear of 
foreign criticism, or eagerness for the appro- 
bation of Western dignitaries. Sister Nive- 
dita writes : ‘What Hinduism had needed 

was the organizing and consolidating of its 
own idea’ (ibid., p. ix) ; ‘For India herself., the 
short address (at Chicago) forms, as has been 
said, a brief Charter of Enfranchisement’ 
(ibid., p. xiii) . The Swami spoke of Hinduism 
as a whole, and he showed how its apparently 
contradictory ideas could be reconciled by 
assigning to them their due places of honour. 



A whole nation heard him, and each individ- 
ual felt a more intense love for his brother 
in faith. The Hindus became conscious of 
their invaluable possession, and felt no need 
any more for standing before others with 
begging bowl in hand. 

In 1897, he received a hero’s welcome on 
his return to India, and a greater hero he 
proved to be by his dynamic oratory ; his 
transparent love for his country and country- 
men ; his message of hope, strength, goodwill, 
and self-confidence ; his exhortation for re- 
ordering our national life, and for absolute 
selflessness in personal life ; his vigorous call 
for renunciation and service ; and his practi- 
cal programmes for the educational and social 
betterment of our women and the masses. 
Swami Vivekananda knew that his work in 
America had a tremendous effect in India. 
It generated faith and self-confidence in the 
masses, and this paved the way for his 
Indian work. When he returned with 
this prestige, he used it all for the 
uplift of the country and not’ for any 
personal gain. He mentioned three tests for 
a real national worker — true and abiding love 
for those whom one would serve, absolute 
selflessness, and a practical plan of work. 
Examined from all these three points of view, 
the Swami proved that his heart, intelligence, 
and action were in full accord and wholly 
dedicated to the cause he stood for. His life 
is a standing witness to all this; his message 
is a source of inspiration to generations yet 
to come ; and the path he chalked out is the 

surest way to success, as recent Indian history 

* 

has been proving almost every day. 



II 

Lest somebody should suspect us of plati- 
tudes, let us study Swami Yivekananda’s 
message in some greater detail. As we do so, 
we are struck with wonder at the way he 
penetrated into the innermost core of the 
problems and the far-reaching solutions he 

suggested regarding them. 

* 

It is a matter of history now that the 
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Indian national movement, in its earlier days, 
believed only in holding meetings and passing 
resolutions, sometimes couched in strong 
words, but oftener in a mild tone that would 
not offend the rulers too much. Apart from 
this, the national leaders could not hit upon 
any practical and effective programme. 
Things were much the same when Swami 
Vivekananda worked in India from 1897 to 
the middle of 1902. But, far from being in- 
fluenced by the prevailing atmosphere, he 
showed his originality in more than one way, 
and subsequent history proved that he was 
absolutely right in his diagnosis of the disease 
in the Indian national life, as also in his pre- 
scription of the necessary remedy. 

One point he emphasized in almost all his 
lectures and conversations in India was the 
primacy of religion in all the modes of ex- 
pression of our national life. ‘Religion and 
religion alone is the life of India; and when 
that goes, India will die, in spite of politics, 
in spite of social reforms, in spite of Kubera’s 
wealth poured upon the head of every one of 
her children’ (ibid., Vol.. HI. ‘Eighth Edn., p. 
146) . ‘The secret of a true Hindu’s charac- 
ter lies in the subordination of his knowledge 
of European sciences and learning, of his 
wealth, position, and name, to that one prin- 
cipal theme which is inborn in every Hindu 
child — the spirituality and purity of the race 5 
(ibid., p. 152). The Swami noted that the 
Indian people responded with alacrity when 
called in the name of religion, though they 
might be ignorant about politics and eco- 
nomic theories that sway the Western masses. 
As a necessary corollary of this, it followed 
that, if the Indian people were 'to be raised, 
their hearts had to be reached through reli- 
gion. ‘So, every improvement in India re- 
quires first of all an upheaval in religion. 
Before flooding India with socialistic or 
political ideas, first deluge the land with 
spiritual ideas’ (ibid., p. 221) . ‘Each nation 
has its own peculiar method of work. Some 
work through politics, some through social 
reforms, some through other lines. With us, 



religion is the only ground along which we 
can move’ (ibid., p. 314). 

The Swami was not scared by the bogey 
of religious fights ; for, according to him, it is 
politics that is really responsible for such 
orgies. True religion unites, irfreligion 
divides. ‘What then incited people to do 
these things ? Politics, but never religion ; 
and if such politics takes the name of religion, 
whose fault is that ?’ (ibid., Vol. IV. p. 125) . 
Again, India had specifically chosen for her- 
self the task of harmonizing all her religions 
in accordance with her national theme, as- 
enunciated in the Rg-Veda : ‘ Ekam sat, 

viprah bahudhd vadanti’ — That which exists 
is one ; sages call It by various names. Unity 
in variety is the ideal inspiring the whole of 
Indian life. Future progress lies along that 
line alone. 

Each nation had to make its special con- 
tribution to the sum total of human welfare. 
India had chosen spirituality as the field of 
her action. The choice had not been a bad 
one. But, even if it had been unwise, we 
cannot suddenly change the current of our 
national life overnight. Prudence also re- 
quires that one should follow the path of 
least resistance. The Swami had therefore 
no soft words for those who would decry 
India’s religion and run after the West for 
bringing about a better order of things. 
Religion had been sustaining the nation for- 
centuries, despite waves of oppression and 
foreign depredation. And it is religion, 
again, that holds the different regions together, 
varied though they are linguistically, socially, 
and in many other ways. '‘This nation still 
lives ; the raison d* etre is it still holds to God’ 
(ibid., Vol. III. p. 148) . ‘The one common 
ground that we have is our sacred tradition, 
our religion. That is the only common 
ground, and upon that we shall have to build’ 
(ibid., p. 286). ‘We see how in Asia, and 
especially in India, race difficulties, linguistic 
difficulties, social difficulties, national difficul- 
ties, all melt away before this unifying power 
of religion’ (ibid., p. 2)87) . ‘National union 
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in India must be a gathering up of its scat- 
tered spiritual forces. A nation in India must 
be A union of those whose hearts beat to the 
same spiritual tune' {ibid., p. 371) . ‘There 
has been enough of criticism ; ... the time 
has come for the rebuilding, the reconstruct* 
ing ; the time has come for us to gather all 
our scattered forces, . . . and through that 
to lead the nation on its onward march’ 
(ibid., p. 367) . 

The preservation and advancement of 

spirituality must be our national policy, for 
in it lies India's real greatness, and also be- 
cause the world is athirst for this spirituality, 
and looks to India to show the way. The 
only means of a vigorous national life, in the 
Swami’s conception, was to conquer the world 
with Indian spirituality. ‘They are wait- 
ing for it, they are eager for it’ (ibid., p. 277) . 
By this spirituality, he did not mean the 
changing manners and customs, but the eter- 
nal principles underlying true spirituality. 
He enumerated them as, ‘the idea of oneness 
of all, the Infinite, the idea of the Impersonal, 
the wonderful idea of the eternal soul of man, 
of the unbroken continuity in the march of 
beings, and the infinity of the universe’ (ibid.. 
p. 110). To emphasize the primacy of spirit- 
uality in any truly progressive movement, 
he asked : ‘Does man make laws, or do laws 

make man P Does man make money, or does 
money make man?’ (ibid., Vol. V. p. 462). 
His own answer was : ‘No nation is great or 

good, because Parliament enacts this or that, 
but because its men are great and good’ 
(ibid., p. 192) . His first duty in India, 
accordingly, was to make the nation more 
spiritual, and more united through an under- 
standing of Hindu' culture, history, and tradi- 
tion. That would restore confidence, and 
that would arrest the tempo of denationali- 
zation which was in evidence everywhere. 

Ill 

A spiritual giant of the Swami’s stature 
could not speak or write otherwise Than as a 
man of religion. That was the Swami’s only 



aim — to raise India and the world spiritually, 
to make the whole of the varied human life 
a constant struggle for spiritual unfoldment. 
To make this a reality, he contacted men in 
all fields of activity, social, religious, scientific, 
economic, and others. In the Indian national 
life, he left his own unique contributions. 
One of these was : ‘India is to be saved by 

the Indians themselves’ (ibid., Vol. IV. p. 
659). He repeated this idea before several 
audiences and expatiated on it whenever an 
opportunity arose. The dictum voiced by 
him more than sixty years ago has not lost 
its significance even in the present context ; 
for, even today, many people cherish a vague 
hope that other nations will somehow make 
India strong and prosperous. And one has 
to remind such people of the old adage : 
‘God helps those who help themselves.’ 
Hence, how strange and unpractical this 
must have sounded in those days in the ears 
of the nationalists who saw no way of escape 
from foreign domination ! Yet, the great- 
ness of a leader lies in seeing beyond the im- 
mediate difficulties and rousing the drooping 
spirits of others by pointing forcefully to the 
essential principles of human life. So the 
Swami went on telling his compatriots : 
‘Every nation, every man, and every woman 
must work out their own salvation’ (ibid., 
p. 362) . ‘Every nation must save itself ; we 
must not depend upon funds from America 
for the revival of Hinduism, for that is a de- 
lusion’ (ibid., Vol. V. p. 61) . ‘You must not 
depend on any foreign help. Nations, like 
individuals, must help themselves. This is 
real patriotism. If a nation cannot do that, 
its time has not yet come. It must wait’ 
(ibid., p. 108) . It must have required a proph- 
et’s vision and a lion’s courage to realize 
such a truth and give expression to it in the 
closing years of the last century. 

And yet, Swami Vivekananda was not an 
isolationist. Often enough did he remind his 
countrymen that India’s fate was sealed the 
very day she coined the term ‘ mleccka ’ and 
ceased to have free communication with the 
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world outside. In fact, his words sound just 
like those of a modem internationalist, though 
they were uttered during the darkest days 
of Indian political life. ‘The fact of our iso- 
lation from all the other nations of the world 
is the cause of our degeneration, and its only 
remedy is getting back into the current of 
the rest of the world* (ibid., Vol. VIII. 
Second Edn., p. 325) ‘Even in politics and 
sociology, problems that were national 
twenty years ago can no more be solved on 
national grounds only. . . . They can only be 
solved when looked at in the broader light 
of international grounds’ (ibid., Vol. III. 
p. 241). 

His conciliation of nationalism and inter- 
nationalism in the Indian arena was equally 
charming. India had to learn many things 
from others, and she had to reconstruct her 
social, political, and economic life with the 
help of the light she got from outside. ‘But 
it must always be we who build up a new 
India as an effect and continuation of her 
past, assimilating helpful foreign ideas 
wherever they may be found. Never can it 
be they; growth must proceed from within’ 
(ibid., Vol. V. p. 193). ‘Learn from every 
nation, take what is of use to you. But re- 
member that, as Hindus, everything else must 
be subordinated to our own national ideals' 

(ibid., Vol. in. p. 152 ) . 

National dignity and the welfare of the 
world as a whole require that each nation 
should maintain and fulfil its mission in the 
comity of nations. India’s mission is spirit- 
uality. So she must give as freely of this as 
she receives everything good from outside 
with open arms. ‘We should learn from the 
West her arts and her sciences. From the 
West, we have to learn the sciences of physi- 
cal nature, while, on the other hand, the 
West has to come to us to learn and assimi- 
late religion and spiritual knowledge’ (ibid., 
p. 443). Elsewhere, he says that we can 
learn with profit from the West its method 
of organized activity. And he speaks of 
India’s stable society which has withstood 
* 



the shock of ages, and which can serve as a 
model to others. We have to exchange these 
if we want to thrive. ‘Each nation must give 
in order to live’ (ibid., p. 273) . 

The next point he emphasized was the up- 
lift of women and the masses. India’s salva- 
tion, according to him, wais inextricably bound 
up with this. His emphatic declaration was : 
‘The uplift of the women, the awakening of 
the masses, must come first, and then only 
can any real good come about for the country, 
for India’ (ibid., Vol. VI. Sixth Edn., p. 490) . 
‘The whole defect is here : The real nation 

who live in the cottages have forgotten their 

manhood, their individuality. They are 

to be given back their lost individuality. 
They are to be educated’ (ibid., Vol. VIH. 
p. 307) . Education of the proper type, based 
on national ideals and conducted by true 
nationalists who must needs be spiritual, can 
retrieve the situation. But one did not, in 
those days, find any real endeavour to spread 
this kind of education. Besides, the national 
leaders made no attempt to win the hearts 
of the masses by serving them during natural 
calamities, like flood, famine, and pestilence ; 
this was very much felt by the Swami, who 
initiated on his own account the service of 
the ‘Daridra-Narayapas’ — God in the poor — 
which phrase was first coined by him. 

We cannot live on ideas and talk by shut- 
ting our eyes to the problem of hunger. ‘Did 
not our g urudeva use to say, “An empty 
stomach is no good for religion”?’ (ibid., Vol. 

9 

AT. p. 254). ‘No amount of politics would 
be of any avail until the masses in India are 
once more well educated, well fed, and well 
cared for’ (ibid., Vol: V. p. 222) ; ‘First of 
all, you must remove this evil of hunger and 
starvation, this constant anxiety for bare 
existence’ (ibid., p. 380). The remedy lay 
in opening out new avenues of national in- 
come. Industry had to be developed, com- 
merce better organized, and agriculture im- 
proved and intensified. 

In this context, we cannot, resist the temp- 
tation of referring to his estimation of the 
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work that was being done by the Indian 
National Congress of those days. He said 
during a private conversation at Belur Math 
in 1898 : ‘Sit at their (i.e. of the English) 

feet and learn from them the arts, industries, 
and the practicality necessary for the struggle 
for existence. iYou will be esteemed once 

more when you will become fit. ... Without 
the necessary preparation, what will mere 
shouting in the Congress avail ?’ {ibid., Vol. 
VH. Fifth Edn., p. 147) . This was only one 
side of his estimation, which was concerned 
with the lack of constructive work in those 
early days and the want of realization that 
one must earn the esteem of others if one 
were to have one’s due share of other people’s 
help in international dealings. All the same, 
Swami Vivekananda knew that the Congress 
formed the vanguard on the political front 
for the betterment of the nation. When an 
interviewer asked him, ‘Have you given any 
attention to the Indian National Congress 
movement ?’ he replied* ‘I cannot claim to 
have given much ; my work is in another part 
of the field. But I regard the movement as 
significant, and heartily wish it success. A 
nation is being made out of India’s different 
races. ... It will certainly end in the work- 
ing out of India’s homogeneity, in her acquir- 
ing what we may call democratic ideas’ 
{ibid., Vol. V. p. 199). 

IV 

Swami Vivekananda certainly felt the need 
of economic and political advancement and 
freedom ; but he preferred working in other 
fields. We have already mentioned religion, 
education, and philanthropy. The need of 
social reform, too, was admitted by him, and 
he had no kind words for such diabolical 
practices as untouchability, child-marriage, 
oppression of the masses by the higher castes, 
and so on. Though he did not lead any re- 
form movement, the reforming spirit of the 
nation got a real impetus from his denuncia- 
tion and forceful utterances. All this yielded 
a rich harvest in the years that followed. 



Not content with this alone, Swami Viveka- 
nanda aimed at changing the very outlook of 
the nation. We have already referred to the 
galvanizing effect that his success in the 
West had on the Indian people as a whole. 
He took advantage of this success to make 
his message clearer and his effort more 
effective. 

For eliminating communal rancour and for 
establishing brotherly feeling in all the spheres 
of human association, he urged all to imbibe 
the spirit of harmony illustrated by the life of 
Sri Ramakrishna. He also thought that a 
more dynamic, progressive, and balanced 
national life could be ensured through a better 
understanding of the fundamental principles 
of religion a,nd a more practical application 
of these in life, without distinction of caste, 
creed, or colour. The Indians had enough of 
philosophy, but they lacked practicality. 
Our scriptures, for instance, say that all souls 
are same, but in practice we look) down upon 
others and consider ourselves a little higher 
in stature. This brings about national 

weakness and disruption. In the modern 
world, no section of a nation can progress 
without pulling up the others also along with 
itself. 

Then, again, indolence masquerades here as 
the highest spiritual equipoise. That is a 
sign of death. If the nation is to be resus- 
citated, it requires to be strengthened men- 
tally and physically. Under the prevailing 
conditions, the Swami did not even hesitate 
to utter such an apparently sacrilegious 
maxim as, ‘You will be nearer to heaven 
through football than through the study of 
the Gita,. These are bold words ; but I have 

to say them, for I love you You will 

understand the Gita, better with your biceps, 
your muscles, a little stronger* {ibid., Vol. 
III. p. 242) . Swami Viveka|nanda has often 
been described as a prophet of strength ; to 
some extent, it is true. His theory was that, 
to rise to spiritual equipoise, one has to pass 
through activity ; otherwise, one will lapse 
into laziness. That was the ailment from 
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which India suffered. He therefore pleaded 
for strength, so that there might be more 
activity all around. The Hindus must be- 
come more dynamic, more confident in their 
approach to life’s problems ; for expansion is 
life, while contraction is death. Against 
such a background, one can understand why 
he decried too much of emasculating emo- 
tionalism in the religious expressions of con- 
temporary society. ‘What we now want in 
our country, however, is not so much of weep- 
ing, but a little strength’ (ibid., p. 130) ; ‘The 
only religion that ought to be taught is the 
religion of fearlessness’ (ibid., p. 160) . 

The Swami insisted on faith — faith in one- 
self and in one’s own tradition. A dena- 
tionalizing education had hammered it into 
our brains that we were nobodies, that our 
national culture belonged to a bygone age 
which the Westerners had transcended long 
ago, and that what good things it contained 
were borrowed from Greece and Rome. To 
lose faith in oneself and in one’s nation, and 
then to run after others like beggars, not only 
hurts national dignity, but it also spells 
death. Time and again, therefore, the Swami 
dinned it into the ears of his countrymen 
that they were all potentially divine, and 
actually they were superior to others in many 
respects. Besides, their history was quite a 
glorious one. India in the past not only 
stood on her own legs, but actually taught 
others to do so. And in front of the Indians 
lay a brighter future, before which every 
other period would pale into insignificance, 
and every nation, would stand in awe and 
admiration. ‘So long as they forgot the 
past, the Hindu nation remained in a state 
of stupor; and as soon as they have begun 
to look into the past, there is on every side 
a fresh manifestation of life’ (ibid., Vol. IV. 
p. 324) . As he visualized the bright future, 
he exclaimed: ‘Up, up, the long night is pass- 



ing; the day is approaching; the wave has 
risen ; nothing will be able to resist its tidal 

fury Believe, believe, the decree has gone 

forth; the fiat of the Lord has gone forth — 
India must rise, the masses and the poor are 
to be made happy’ (ibid., Vol. V. p.35) . 

It was not without reason that India fell 
in recent past. She had lost the vigour of 
the spirit; she neglected her women and the 
masses; she had no programme of national 
education; she failed to apply her vast wis- 
dom in a practical way; she withdrew into 
a shell eschewing international co-operation, 
she magnified the emotional side of religion; 
she mistook weakness for strength; she lost 
faith in herself and her past; and she failed 
to achieve communal harmony. As a re- 
sult of all these, as well as many other draw- 
backs, she became enslaved. From that re- 
sulted a series of vices that slave nations are 
prone to. Laziness, lack of initiative, selfish- 
ness, jealousy, want of co-operation, absence 
of business integrity, and such other vices fol- 
lowed in the wake of centuries of foreign 
rule. The situation needed physical as well 
as psychological treatment. Swami Viveka- 
nanda, accordingly, pointed out the defects, 
like a loving father, and advised their remov- 
al, like a bold surgeon. At the same time, 
he infused faith in the nation with inspiring 
words and promise of a glorious future, like 
some prophet of old. 

He summed up his method of nation build- 
ing in three short formulae: ‘Three things are 
necessary to make . . . every nation great : 

(1) conviction of the powers of goodness, 

(2) absence of jealousy and suspicion, (3) 
helping all who are trying to be and do good’ 
(ibid., Vol. Vm. p. 299) . 

A lesser ideal would not satisfy a Swami 
Vivekanandau A national leader of such 
light and leading, of such love, vigour, and 
inspiration, is rare indeed. 




THE VEDIC TESTIMONY AND ITS SPECIALITY— 1 

By Swamj Satprakashananda 



1. The two / old capacity of verbal testi- 
mony. It is the only vehicle of suprasensuous 
knowledge. It precedes intuitive perception. 

Verbal testimony ( sabda<-pramdna , lit. 
‘word as a means of valid knowledge’) has 
a twofold capacity. It can communicate the 
facts of the sensible universe, and can also 
enlighten us on suprasensible truths; whereas 
other vehicles of knowledge are capable of 
acquainting us only with the sensible. 
Thus, there are two kinds of verbal 
testiminy : the secular and the scriptural, 
conveying the knowledge of the sensible 
and the suprasensible respectively. As 
observed by Sayapa, the great Vedic com- 
mentator, it is the special purpose of the 
scriptural texts to disclose truths that are 
beyond man’s normal expen ence. 1 ‘The 
scripture is the only source of the knowledge 
of the suprasensible’, says Sankara. 2 

Neither sense-perception, nor any of the 
other means of knowledge dependent on it, 
can impart knowledge of suprasensible facts, 
e.g. God, soul, their relation, soul’s journey 
after death, heaven, hell, the origin of the 
universe, merit and demerit accruing from 
righteous and unrighteous deeds, their fruc- 
tification, man’s highest destiny, and its ful- 
filment. However, the existence of the supra- 
sensible cannot be denied. The explanation 
of the seen is in the unseen. Perception does 
not exhaust reality. With the experience of 
an object, one is aware of the experiencing 
self that is invariably present. The finite 
betokens the infinite, the changeful the 
changeless, the temporal the eternal, the 
imperfect the perfect. Indeed, reality far 
exceeds the four dimensional objective 
universe. 

1 Introduction to his commentary on the Rg-Veda. 

2 Brahma-Sutra, II. 1 .27 ; see also ibid., H.3.1, 

commentary. 



Reason, which is founded on common ex- 
perience, necessarily fails to unveil what is 
beyond it. Swami Vivekananda rightly ob- 
serves : ‘The field of reason, or of the con- 
scious workings of the mind, is narrow and 
limited. There is a little circle within which 
human reason must move. It cannot go be- 
yond. Every attempt to go beyond is im- 
possible ; yet it is beyond this circle of reason 
that there lies all that humanity holds most 
dear. All these questions, whether there is 
an immortal soul, whether there is a God, 
whether there is any supreme intelligence 
guiding this universe or not, are beyond the 
field of reason. Reason can never answer 
these questions. What does reason say? It 
says : “I am agnostic ; I do not know either 

yea or nay.” Yet these questions are so im- 
portant to us. Without a proper answer to 
them, human life will be purposeless. All our 
ethical theories, all our moral attitudes, all 
that is good and great in human nature, have 
been moulded upon answers that have come 
from beyond the' circle. It is very important, 
therefore, that we should have answers to 
these questions.’ 3 

How does man know the truths that are 
beyond the range of the senses and out 
of the reach of reason ? According to most 
religions, great saints and seers intuit these 
truths in a superconscious state above reason. 
As declared by Pat&fijali : ‘In that state (of 

samddhi ) , knowledge can be said to be “filled 
with truth”. The knowledge that is gained 
from testimony and inference is about common 
objects. The knowledge gained from samddhi 
is of a much higher order, being able to pene- 
trate where inference and testimony cannot 
go.’ 4 Many Eastern and Western philoso- 

3 The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. I. p. 181. 

4 Yoga-Sutra, I. 48, 49. 
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phers concur on this point that the human- 
mind can develop a suprasensuous and supra- 
rational faculty of ‘intuition’, which is far 
superior to intellect, and can perceive facts 
that are otherwise inaccessible. As observed 
by S. ltadhakrishnan : ‘We have to pass 

beyond thought, beyond the clash of opposi- 
tions, beyond the antinomies that confront us 
when we work with the limited categories of 
abstract thinking, if we are to reach the real 
where man’s existence and divine being coin- 
cide. It is when thought becomes perfected 
in intuition that we catch the vision of the 
real. The mystics the world over have em- 
phasized this fact. Pascal dwells on the in- 
comprehensibility of God, and Bossuet bids 
us not r to be dismayed by the divergencies, 
but regard them all trustfully as the golden 
chains that meet beyond mortal sight at the 
throne of God. 

‘According to the Upanisads, there is a 
higher power which enables us to grasp this 
central spiritual reality. Spiritual things re- 
quire to be spiritually discerned. The yoga 
method is a practical discipline pointing out 
the road to this realization. Man has the 
faculty of divine insight or mystic intuition, 
by which he transcends the distinctions of 
intellect and solves the riddles of reason. 
The chosen spirits scale the highest peak of 
thought and intuit the reality / 5 

Of course, one has to undergo the neces- 
sary disciplines to develop the supernal vision. 
It is the intense practice of meditation on the 
nature of the Self or God that leads to the 
intuitive realization of the same. Other 
spiritual disciplines are the preparatory steps. 
For the practice of meditation, it is absolutely 
necessary for the seeker to have the pre- 
vious knowledge of the Self or God from a 
reliable source. The sacred texts and the 
words of a qualified teacher are the only 
authentic source. The seeker should also 
convince himself of the truth of the verbal 
statements by reasoning on them. ‘Seek, 

0 S. Radhakrislinan, Indian Philosophy (London, 
1040) , Vol. I. p. 176. 



and ye shall find’, says Jesus Christ . 6 But 
without a clear comprehension of the nature 
of God and His abode, one cannot seek Him 
even, far less find. 

The purpose of meditation is to turn the 
mediate knowledge into the immediate ap- 
prehension. In consequence of the long- 
continued, steady practice of meditation on 
God or the supreme Self with a yearning 
heart, when the seeker’s mental mode fully 
conforms to the object of meditation, the 
illumination is attained. One may ponder 
on the nature of the Self or God through 
sheer imagination, heedless of any authorita- 
tive account, but this cannot lead to the de- 
sired end. In such a case, one is likely to 
be subject to fantasy, which cannot remove 
ignorance and reveal the Truth. Without a 
definite knowledge of the Truth, right medita- 
tion is not possible. So it is said : ‘One 

attains the supreme state of yoga by develop- 
ing intuition (prajHd) in a threefold way — 
hearing of the authentic words ( agama ) , 
reasoning on them, and the ardent practice 
of meditation / 7 A spiritual aspirant medi- 
tates on God particularly as the innermost 
Self, since no other knowledge leads to libera- 
tion. ‘Behold the kingdom of God is within 
you’, says Jesus Christ . 8 

Thus the verbal knowledge invariably pre- 
cedes the superconscious experience. Before 
one can develop the intuitive perception, one 
must know about God or the Self from the 
scriptures, or from a qualified teacher, or from 
both. So the questions arise : Where do 

the scriptures come from ? Who is the first 
teacher of spiritual knowledge ? How did 
man know Gdd first ? Some may hold that 
the scriptures are the records of the super- 
conscious experiences of the seers. Even 
then, one can pertinently ask : How could 

the seers experience truth without being 
taught about it ? So, in the last resort, it 
is to be admitted that the all-knowing, self- 

8 Matthew, 7:7 ; Luke, 11:9. 

7 Yoga-Sutra, 1.48, Vyasa’s commentary. 

8 Luke, 17:21. 
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existent supreme Being is the Teacher of all 
teachers and that the scriptures are initially 
His divine revelations. 

Patanjali rightly says : ‘He is the, Teacher 

of even the ancient teachers, being not limited 
by time.’ 9 Swami Vivekananda comments 
on this aphorism : ‘It is true that all knowl- 

edge is within ourselves, but this has to be 
called forth by another knowledge. Although 
the capacity to know is inside us, it must 
be called out, and tha/t calling out of knowl- 
edge can only be done, a yogi maintains, 
through another knowledge. Dead insentient 
matter never calls out knowledge, it is the 
action of knowledge that brings out knowl- 
edge. Knowing beings must be with us to 
call forth wlhajt is in us ; so these teachers 
were always necessary. The world was 
never without them, and no knowledge can 
come without them. God is the Teacher of 
all teachers, because these teachers, however 
great they may have been — gods or angels — 
were all bound and limited by time, while 
God is not’. 10 

2. The Stuti is the only means to the 
knowledge of non-dual Brahman. 

The knowledge conveyed by the six 
pramdnas (perception, inference, comparison, 
testimony, postulation, and non-apprehen- 
sion) is, broadly speaking, of two distinct 
orders : (1) relating to conditional reality, 

and (2) relating to absolute reality. 11 Non- 
dual Brahman is absolute reality, being un- 
contradictable. All else, the sensuous and 
the suprasensuous as well, belong to the tem- 
poral order, which is conditionally real, being 
uncontradicted until the experiencer realizes 

his identity with Brahman. Non-dual Brah- 

* 

man is revealed only by the Upanisads, and 
by no other pramdna. So says the sage 
Yajnavalkya : ‘I ask you of that Being who 

is to be known only from the Upanisads, who 
definitely projects those beings (that com- 

0 Yoga-Sutra, 1.20. 

10 The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 

Vol. I. pp. 21(6-17. 

11 Vide Vedantaparibhasd, VII. 



prise the phenomenal world) and (again) 
withdraws them unto Himself, and who is at 
the same time transcendent/ 12 The Upani- 
sadie texts, with one accord, declare the 
reality of Brahman, free from all distinctions 
and differences. 13 ‘That is the Brahman 
taught by the Upanisad ; yea, that is the 
Brahman taught by the Upanisad.’ 14 Indeed, 
it is the Vedas that have revealed to man- 
kind the ultimate reality of Brahman, One 
only without a second. As the primary 
source of the knowledge of non-dual Brah- 
man, they are distinct from all other 
scriptures. 

Even reason independently of the Sruti 
cannot determine the nature of the ultimate 
reality. Sankara firmly maintains that 
human reason is incapable of ascertaining 
the fundamental reality, let alone sense- 
perception. As stated by him : ‘Although 

in certain cases (relating to empirical facts), 
reason is found to have a stable ground, yet 
in the present case (the determination of the 
cause of the universe) , it cannot but be sub- 
ject to its defect of instability. Independ- 
ently of the scriptures, one fails even to 
imagine this most profound, non-dual cause 
of the manifold, the attainment of which is 
liberation. Because of the absence of colour 
and the like, this entity cannot be known by 
sense-perception ; because of the absence of 
an indicatory mark, this cannot be known by 
anv such method as inference : this is what 
we declare. 

‘Moreover, it is the consensus of all who 
uphold moksa (liberation) that this is attain- 
able by true knowledge. And true knowl- 
edge must be unvaried, being in conformity 
with reality. That is reality which is in- 
variable. The knowledge of this is considered 
true knowledge in the world, like the knowl- 
edge that fire is hot. Therefore, the differ- 
ence of views in, the case of true knowledge 
is absurd. But the conclusions reached by 



12 Brhadaranyaka XJpanisad, 1II.9.26. 

13 Vide Brahma-Sutra, 1.1.4, Sankara’s commentary. 

14 Sveta-svatara Upanisad, 1.16,, 
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reasoning, being mutually contradictory, are 
well known to be divergent / 15 

That the Upanisadic texts consistently 
point to the reality of non-dual Brahman is 
evident from the six characteristic marks of 
the treatment of a subject-matter. Accord- 
ing to an ancient authority : Tn ascertain- 

ing the purport (of a treatise) , the tests are : 
the consistency of the introduction and the 
conclusion, frequent reference to the theme, 
its originality, fruitfulness, commendableness, 
and reasonableness ’. 16 The sage Uddlalaka’s 
instruction to his son Svetaketu in the sixth 
chapter of the Chdndogya Uyanisad is often 
cited as an example, where one can see by 
these marks that the import of the entire dis- 
course is non-dual Brahman, One only with- 
out a second. 

The chapter begins with the words : Tn 

the beginning, my dear, this (the universe) 
was Being alone, One only without a second 5 , 
and ends thus : Tn That, all that exists has 

its self. That is the true.' That is the Self. 
That thou art, O Svetaketu/ Brahman is 
again and again referred to by the same 
statement : ‘Now, in That, which is the 

subtle essence, all that exists has its self. 
That is the true. That is the Self. That 
thou art, O Svetaketu/ 

The fruitfulness of the knowledge of Brah- 
man is thus stated : ‘A man who has found 

a teacher to instruct him gains the true knowl- 
edge. For him, there is delay only so long 
as he is not liberated (from the body), then 
he attains perfection/ The knowledge of 
Brahman is thus commended : ‘Have you, 

my dear, ever asked for that instruction by 
which one hears what is unheard, contem- 
plates what is uncontemplated, and knows 
what is unknown ?’ 

The uniqueness of the theme is evident from 
the son’s question : ‘What is that instruc- 

tion, venerable sir ?’ The reasonableness of 



15 Brahma-Sutra, 11.1.11. commentary. 

16 The verse is quoted from the Brhatsamkitd , in the 
Sarvctdarsana-sangraka (Purnajyrajvd-darkina) [Ananda 
Ashrama], p. 59. 



the statement that all is known by knowing 
Brahman is shown by the following illustra- 
tion : ‘Just a/s, my dear, by one clod of clay 

all that is made of clay is known, the modi- 
fication being only a name, arising from 
speech, while the truth is that all this is 
clay, . . . even so, my dear, is that instruction/ 

Indeed, the purport of the Vedic texts is 
to affirm the reality of non-dual Brahman, 
which cannot be known by any other means. 
Even the Sruti passages relating to Saguna 
Brahman and the diversified universe have 
that one end in view. The knowledge of 
Saguna Brahman as the Creator, as the Ruler 
of all things and beings, can be gained from 
other scriptures as well, but the knowledge of 
Nirguna Brahman cannot be attained from 
any other source but the Sruti and the scrip- 
tures that consistently follow it. 

The all- transcendent non-dual Brahman is 
the one Self of the apparent manifold. This 
is the supreme unity underlying all diversity. 
Here is the culmination of human knowledge. 
It is the ultimate ground of all metaphysical 
conceptions, religious doctrines, scientific 
truths, and ethical principles. Swami Viveka- 
nanda rightly observes : ‘You must re- 

member the one theme that runs through all 
the Vedas— “Just as by the knowledge of one 
lump of clay we know all the clay that is in 
the universe, so what is that, knowing which 
we know everything else ?” This, expressed 
more or less clearly, is the theme of all human 
knowledge. It is the finding of a Unity to- 
wards which we are all going. Every action 
of our lives, the most material, the grossest 
as well as the finest, the highest, the most 
spiritual, is alike tending towards this one 
ideal, the finding of Unity. . . . Irresistibly, 
we are impelled towards that perfection which 
consists in finding the Unity, killing this little 
self, and making ourselves broader and 

broader That is the foundation of all 

morality. It is the quintessence of all ethics, 
preached in any language, or in any religion, 

or by any prophet in the world This is the 

theme that runs through the whole of Ve- 
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d&nta, and which runs through every other 
religion/ 17 

3. It is by implication that the Sruti con- 
veys the knowledge of non-dual Brahman that 
is beyond description. 

As declared by the Upanisad, non-dual 
Brahman is beyond the range of thought and 
speech. That is Brahman ‘wherefrom words 
along with ideas turn back without reaching 
It\ 18 Necessarily, the Upanisads indicate Its 
nature by negative expressions, such as : 

‘That Brahman is without prior or posterior, 
without interior or exterior/ 19 

‘It is neither gross nor minute, neither 
short nor long/ 20 

‘Other than righteousness and unrighteous- 
ness, other than cause and effect, other than 
what has been and what is to be/ 21 

But while declaring Brahman to be be- 
yond speech, the Upanisads also describe It 
by positive expressions, indicative of Its 
intrinsic characteristics ( svampalaksana ) , 

such as : 

•‘‘Brahman is Truth, Consciousness, 
Infinite/ 22 

‘Brahman is Consciousness, Bliss/ 23 

‘Supreme Brahman is Being-Consciousness- 
Bliss/ 24 i 

Yet there is no self-contradiction in this 
dual account, because the positive expressions 
refer to Brahman only by implication, and not 
by their primary significance. ‘Brahman is 
beyond speech’ actually means that Brahman 
cannot be directly signified by words ; speech 
cannot define, but can indicate, Brahman. 
As observed by Sri Ramakrishna : ‘What 

the Vedas say about Brahman is only a hint/ 
All positive expressions with reference to 
Brahman have negative connotations. ‘Being 

17 The Complete Works of Sivami Vivekananda, 
Vol. VI. pp. 2-4. 

18 Taittirlya Upanisad, 11.0.1. 

10 Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, , II.5.0. 

20 Ibid., m.8.8. 

21 Katha Upanisad, 1.2.14. 

22 Tajttinya Upanisad, II. 1.8. 

23 Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, HI.9.28. 

24 Nrsimha-purva-tdpantya Upanisad, 1.6, 



(Sat)* excludes the idea of non-being with 
regard to Brahman ; ‘Consciousness (Cit) ’ 
excludes the ideal of unintelligence or material- 
ity ; and ‘Bliss (Ananda) * excludes the idea 
of imperfection, or grievance of any kind 
whatsoever. The expression ‘Being-Con- 
sciousness-Bliss’ is used, lest the ultimate 
Reality beyond thought and speech be con- 
ceived as non-being, or as unconscious or 
imperfect existence. 

Usually, the Upanisads define Brahman by 
extrinsic characteristics ( tatastha laksana ) , 
which do not inhere in It, but differentiate 
It from all else. Brahman is characterized 
as ‘That from which are the projection, the 
preservation, and the dissolution of the 
universe*. 25 

‘That from which these beings are bom, 
That by which, when born, they live, That 
into which (at the time of dissolution) they 
enter, they merge ; seek the knowledge of 
That. That is Brahman/ 26 

‘He is the Lord of all. He is the knower 
of all. He is the inner controller. He is the 
source of all : for from Him all beings origi- 
nate, and in Him they finally disappear/ 27 

The sole reality of Brahman is affirmed by 
declaring It as the basis and being of the 
world-appearance, as the unitary existence 
transcending all names and forms : ‘All this 

is Brahman/ 28 

‘The immortal Brahman alone is before, that 
Brahman is behind, that Brahman is to the 
right and left. Brahman alone pervades 
everything above and below ; this universe 
is that supreme Brahman alone/ 29 

4. The identity of the individual self and 
the supreme Self pointing to the sole reality 
of Nivguna Brahman is the supreme truth 
revealed by the Vedas. 

Of all the Upanisadic teachings, the most 
significant is the declaration of the identity 

23 Brahma-Sutra, 1.1.2 

20 Taittirlya Upanisad, UI.l. 

27 Mandukya Upanisad , 6. 

28 Chandogya Upanisad, 111.14.1. 

29 Mundaka Upanisad, II.2.12, 
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of the individual self with the supreme Self. 
This is the kernel of the Vedas. While dis- 
closing the oneness of the individual con- 
sciousness and the universal Consciousness 
that sustains and manifests the manifold, the 
Sruti points to the sole reality of non-dual, 
non-relational pure Consciousness that 
Brahman is. The whole truth is contained in 
a terse sentence of three words. There are 
four such pithy sentences in the four Vedas. 
Each sentence is called a mahdvdkya (lit. the 
great saying). 

The four Vedic mahdvdkyas are : 

(1) ‘Consciousness (manifest in a*n individ- 
ual) is Brahman , 30 as stated in the Aitareya 
Upanisad of the Rg-Veda. 

(£) ‘I am Brahman’, 31 as stated in the 
Brhadaranyaka XJpam$ad of the Yajur-Veda. 

(3) ‘Thou art That’, 32 as stated in the 
Chandogya Upanisad of the Sam a- Veda. 

(4) ‘This Atman (the individual self) is 
Brahman’, 33 as stated in the Mandukya 
Upanisad of the Atharva~Veda. 

Each of these terse sentences declares the 
identity of the individual consciousness and 
the universal or the divine Consciousness. So 
the implied meaning of each is the sole reality 
of non-dual Consciousness that Brahman is. 
Hence, this great teaching ( mahdvdkya ) is 
said to be akJmnddrtha-bodhaka (indicative 
of the undivided absolute Being, free from 
all distinctions). 

This supreme Vedic teaching imparts a 
twofold knowledge attainable by no other 
means. On the one hand, by affirming Atman 
as Brahman, it removes man’s deep-rooted 
misconception regarding himself, namely, 
that he is bound, finite, imperfect, and mortal, 
and points to his true self as self-existent, 
self-shining, ever pure, and ever free. 
On the other hand, by proclaiming Brahman 
as Atman, it removes man’s equally indomi- 
table misconception regarding the supreme 

30 Aitareya Upanisad, III. 1.3. 

81 Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 1.4.10. 

32 Chandogya Upanisad, VI.8.7, passim. 

33 Mdndukya Upanisad, 8. 

3 



Being, namely, that He is remote, unattain- 
able, hidden, if not non-existent, and reveals 
Him as the innermost Self, ever manifest, 
immediate, and direct. Thus, what is con- 
ceived as the farthest is revealed as nearer 
than the nearest, what appears to be un- 
attainable as already attained, what is ever 
hidden as self-manifest. So it is said : ‘That 

Brahman is vast, self-luminous, inconceivable, 
subtler than the subtle. That shines forth. 
That is far beyond what is far, and yet here 
very near at hand. That is seen here, dwell- 
ing in the cave of the heart of conscious be- 
ings. Brahman is not grasped by the eye, 
nor by the organ of speech, nor by other 
organs or senses, nor by penance or good 
work. Being pure minded through the purity 
of understanding, as a person practises medi- 
tation, thereby he beholds Him, who is whole 
and without component parts.’ 34 

The mahaarnkya presents in a nutshell the 
Vedic view of God, the Vedic view of man, 
and the Vedic view of man’s approach to 
God. It furnishes the clue to his spiritual 
life. By knowing the Self, one knows God, 
the one Self of all. The way to the supreme 
Being is an inner approach. It is the gradual 
realization of the innate divinity. In fact, 
the great Vedic dictum makes the inaccessible 
accessible, the incomprehensible comprehen- 
sible, the unknowable knowable. 

5. The knowledge of the identity of the 
jiva and Brahman is the only direct approach 
to the ultimate Reality. 

The teaching of the identity of the jiva 
and Brahman is the only direct instruction 
that can be given to a seeker of the highest 
of the high, the v all-transcendent Being. 
There can be no other direct approach to 
Brahman than knowing Him as the very 
Self. Any instruction that does not unveil 
Brahman as the Self of the seeker is indirect, 
because of its remote reference to the supreme 
Being. It fails to bring Brahman within the 



34 Mundaka Upanisad, HI. 1.7.8. 
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reach of the seeker. A few instances of in- 
direct instruction are cited below : 

‘That from which these beings are born, 
That by which, when born, they live, That 
into which (at the time of dissolution) they 
enter and merge, seek That, That is 
Brahman .’ 35 

‘From Him (the immutable Brahman), 
who has general and detailed knowledge of 
everything, whose austerity consists in knowl- 
edge (and not in effort), arise Brahma (the 
cosmic soul) , name, form, and food .’ 30 

‘From fear of Him (Brahman) fire burns, 
from fear of Him the sun shines, from fear 
of Him Indra, Vayu, and Death, the fifth, 
run .’ 37 

‘No one can grasp Him above, across, or 
in the middle. There is none equal to Him, 
His name is great glory .* 8 

It is evident that the seeker, while receiv- 
ing the knowledge of Brahman through these 
teachings, becomes conscious of His remote- 
ness. He feels that Brahman is far out of 
his reach. Even those Sruti texts that relate 
Brahman to the seeker’s self, but set forth 
the immense difference between the two, are 
indirect instructions, for they do not dispel 
from his mind the remoteness of Brahman. 
The gap between the seeker and the goal is 
not bridged over. For example : 

‘That great, birthless Self is the eater of 
food (in all living beings) and the giver of 
wealth (the fruits of the actions of all) . 
He who knows Him as such receives wealth 
(those fruits )/ 39 

‘That Brahman is Tadvana, the Adorable 
of all ; He should be worshipped by the 
name of Tadvana. All creatures desire him 
who worships Brahman thus / 40 

‘Therefore, having reached this border 
(the Self) , he who is blind ceases to be blind, 
he who is miserable ceases to be miserable, 

35 TaiMifh/a Upanisad, III.l. 

86 Mundaka Upanisad, 1.1.9. 

87 Katka. Upanisad, JI.S.S. 

33 &vetasvatara Upanisad IV.19. 

89 Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, IV. 4. 24. 

40 Kena Upanisad, tv.6. 



he who is afflicted ceases to be afflicted *. 41 

‘One attains supreme peace by realizing the 
self- effulgent adorable Lord, the bestower of 

blessings / 42 

‘On knowing Him — who is the bestower of 
virtue, the destroyer of sin, the lord of the 
six great attributes, who is the support of the 
universe — as dwelling within (one attains 
liberation) Z 43 

Of the direct instruction on Brahman, the 
Vedas are the primary source. The identity 
of the jiva and Brahman, pointing to the 
absolute reality of non-dual Consciousness 
beyond the tripartite relative order (com- 
prising the individual souls, the universe, 
and Isvara), is the central theme of the 
Upani§ads. This is the fountain-head of the 
Vedie teachings. The direct instruction be- 
ing the very essence of the Vedas, they are 
rightly called the Sruti. The term ‘Sruti* 
(lit. hearing) implies ‘direct teaching* (apa- 
roksa upadesa ); whereas the term ‘Smrti’ 
(lit. remembering) implies ‘indirect teaching* 
(parotya upadesa ) . AE scriptures derived 
from the Vedas are generally caUed the Smrti. 
In them is the predominance of the indirect 
teaching regarding the supreme Being. In 
this sense, all sacred texts other than the 
Vedas come under the category of the Smrti. 
Their authority depends on the authority of 
the §ruti. They are to be accepted as far as 
they are consistent with the Vedic teachings. 
In case of any contradiction between the 
Sruti and the Smrti, the Sruti has to be 

foEowed. In a restricted sense, the term 

* 

‘Smrti’ is applied to Dharma-sastras, the scrip- 
tures that deal particularly with rules of con- 
duct in different spheres of Efe, such as 
Manu Smrti, Ydjnaivalkya Smrti, and 
Pardsara Smrti. As stated by Manu : ‘By 

&ruti is meant the Veda ; while by Smrti, the 
codes of laws .’ 44 

The identity of Atman and Brahman can- 
■■ ■ • " ■ 

41 Chandogya Upanisad, VIII. 4. 2. 

42 Svet&svatara. Upanisad, IV.ll. 

43 Ibid., VI.6. 

45 Manu Smrti, 11.1 0. 
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not be known by any other means of knowl- 
edge. No 'human being can discover this 
supramental truth. The real nature of the 
Self beyond the ego cannot be determined 
either by perception or by inference. As 
observed by Sankara : ‘Being different from 

the objects of perception, the existence of the 
Self cannot be proved by this means. Simi- 
larly, inference, too, is powerless.’ 43 Nor can 
the mystical intuition of the innermost Self 
be developed without the previous knowledge 
of the Upanisadic truth. In order to realize 
the identity of the Self with Brahman, the 
seeker has to be conversant with the Vedic 
dictum. The Sruti is prior to mystical per- 
ception. It is divine revelation. It did not 
originate from the superconscious experience 
of the seers, as is generally presumed by 
modem thinkers. The seers are those who 
perceive the supersensuous truths disclosed 
by the Vedas. 

In the beginning, the Vedic truths were 
transmitted orally by the teacher to the disci- 
ple. The supreme Lord, the Teacher of 
all teachers, imparted the Vedas to the first 
created being, the Hirapyagarbha, the cosmic 
soul, whose limiting adjunct is the universal 
mind. So it is said : Xonging for libera- 

tion. I seek refuge in the supreme Being, the 
revealer of Self-knowledge, who created 
Brahma in the beginning and delivered the 
Vedas to him.’ 46 Being at first transmitted 
orally through a succession of teachers and 
disciples, the Vedas have been called 
' anusrava , that which is heard from the 
utterance of the teacher. 

Being the repository of the Truth of truths 
revealed by the supreme Lord, the Sruti is 
an independent means of knowledge. It is 
an authority by itself. It requires no proof. 
It can be corroborated, and not contradicted, 
by other means of knowledge. As observed 
by Sankara, it is the primary source of our 



4K Introduction to his commentary on tho 

renyaka Ujxmifad. 

48 &v»iasvatara Upctnipad, VI. 18, 



knowledge of the suprasensuous truths. 47 
Just as inference is dependent on perception, 
so the authoritativeness of the Smrti, which 
consists of inspirational writings, is dependent 
on the Sruti, the primary revelation. Because 
of this difference, the Vedas are also called 
pratyak?a (the direct or the first-hand knowl- 
edge) , while other scriptures are termed 
anumana (the indirect or the derivative knowl- 
edge) . 48 Even the Bhagavad-Gitd, delivered 
by Sri Krsna, God incarnate in human form, 
falls into the category of the Smrti, and can- 
not rank with the Sruti. 

The message of the identity of Atman and 
Brahman is based on the recognition of the 
oneness of existence underlying all diversity. 
It is evident from the sage Uddalaka’s instruc- 
tion to his son &vetaketu: ‘Of all these creat- 
ed things and beings, my child, pure Existence 
is the origin, pure Existence is the support, 

pure Existence is the end In that subtle 

essence, all this has its being. That is Real- 
ity. That is the Self. That thou art, 0 
Svetaketu.’ 49 As we have noted above, it is 
the Sruti that has revealed to man the abso- 
lute oneness of existence. 

6. The mahdvakya signifies a twofold ap- 
proach to non-dual Brahman : the one is the 
direct , the other is the indirect. 

The sole purpose of the Vedas, comprising 
the Mantras and the Brahman as, 50 is to lead 
human individuals, step by step, to the attain- 
ment of non-dual Brahman through the reali- 
zation of the identity of the self with the 
supreme Self. The great Vedic dictum (tlie 
mahdvakya) signifies the two main approach- 
es to non-dual Brahman, the direct and the 
indirect, which are, in fact, the two main 
courses of man’s spiritual journey. For in- 
stance, the dictum ‘I am Brahman’, being re- 
solved into the two factors ‘I am He’ and 

* 

‘I am His’, signalizes two distinct methods of 

47 Vide Brahma-Sutra, 11.8.1, commentary. 

48 Vide ibid., I.S.28, commentary. 

49 Ckdndogya Up&nisad, VI. 8. 6-7. 

60 ‘The Mantras and the Brahman a a together called 

the Veda* — Apastanaba’s Y affiaparibkdpS-SHtrs, 88, 
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God-realization, the way to Nirguna Brah- 
man and the way to Saguna Brahman. The 
formula ‘I am He’, signifying the identity 
of the individual soul with the supreme Self, 
marks the direct approach to Nirguna Brah- 
man (the impersonal Godhead) . It is a 
straight, but steep course. Since intellect plays 
a major part in it, this is characterized as 
the path of knowledge (jndna-mdrga ) . But 
it is not purely an intellectual process; there 
is room for devotional feeling in it. None 
can see the face of Truth without ardour and 
consecration. The second formula T am His*, 
signifying the relation between the individual 
soul and the supreme Self, marks the direct 
approach to Saguna Brahman (the personal 
God), and the indirect approach to Nirguna 
Brahman, because the realization of Saguna 
Brahman can lead to the realization of Nir- 
guna Brahman. Because of the predominance 
of devotional feeling 1 in this course, it is char- 
acterized as the path of devotion (bhakti- 
rmrga) . It covers all theistic religions of 
the world, inasmuch as the relation between 
man and God is the keystone of all of them. 
Each one of them is based on some form of 
relation between the worshipper and the wor- 
shipped. But this is not purely an emotional 
approach. There is enough scope for intel- 
lect also in this path. Without a clear 
understanding of the nature of God and the 
nature of the soul, the worshipper cannot ap- 
prehend his spiritual relation with the divine 
Being and hold to Him as the supreme Goal 
or the Ideal. 



According to the non-dualistic philosophers, 
an average spiritual aspirant cannot follow 
the direct approach to Nirguna Brahman. 
He has to worship Saguna Brahman and real- 
ize Him before he can attain Nirguna Brah- 
man. The worship of Saguna Brahman is 
an indirect means to the realization of Nir- 
guija Brahman. So says Sankara: ‘The 

Vedantio texts teach one and the same Brah- 
man as the object of worship in relation to 
the adjuncts, and as the goal of knowledge 
without any relation to the adjuncts ’. 51 As 
stated in the Veddntaparibha$d : ‘Meditation 

A 

on the conditioned Brahman is also a cause 
of the realization of the unconditioned Brah- 
man through the concentration of the mind. 
So it has been said: “Persons of ordinary 
intelligence, who are unable to realize the 
unconditioned Brahman, are done a favour 
by the delineation of the conditioned Brah- 
man. When their minds are brought under 
control by the practice (of meditation) on 
the conditioned Brahman, that very uncondi- 
tioned Brahman, divested of the superimpo- 
sition of limiting adjuncts, directly manifests 
Itself.” ’ 52 In his commentary on the Bha- 
gavad-Gita, Anandagiri expresses the same 
view: "The knowledge of the conditioned 

Brahman is the doorway to the knowledge of 
the Unconditioned ’. 58 

(To be continued) 



51 Brahma-Sutra, 1.1.11. 

52 Vedwtoparibhasd. VIII, quoting Vedantahalpataru, 

verses 1-2 cm Brahma-Sutra, 1.1.20. 

53 Bhcgava-i-GUa, X.7, gloss on Sankara's commentary. 




THE BIRTH OF THE SANGHA 



By Dr. S. Dutt 



The Sangha (monastic organization) of 
Buddhism is so inalienable a part of the 
system of the religion that, in the Tri-ratna 
(Three Jewels) creed, it is placed in a posi- 
tion of parity with rhe Buddha and the 
Bharma. Wherever Buddhism prevails in 
an organized and institutional form, there 
are monks and monasteries. 

The Sangha was founded by the Founder 
of the religion itself and in a community that 
existed in the country before his time — of 
men who had renounced the world, gone into 
a spiritual career, and adopted mendicancy 
as a sacrament. They were known as pari - 
vrajakas (wanderers) or bhikqus (mendi- 
cants) . 

Men of this type may be found individually 
in other countries, but they have been an 
‘institution' in our country. From the stand- 
point of our modern economic society, they 
are no ‘producers of values'. Yet the 
highest vajues in our culture and civilization 
have been received from this very ‘institu- 
tion’ ; out of it have come from century to 
century founders of faith, leaders of thought, 
reformers of society, master minds in philos- 
ophy, from Lord Buddha himself to Swami 
Vivekananda of our own time. Our culture 
of over three millennia would appear poor and 
shrunken if we view it apart from the contri- 
butions of these great personalities and their 
conditioning effects on our cultural and 
social life. 

Those who represent this institution in our 
country are known by various descriptive 
names, such as sannyasin (one who has re- 
nounced the world completely) , parivrajaka 
(wanderer) , bhiksu (almsman) , yati (one 
under self-control), etc., and by different 
class-wise denominations, such as avadhuta , 
paramakaihsa, etc. Perhaps, the most gener- 
ally used denominative name would be 



sannyasin, which is of Upanisadic derivation, 
or bhiksu of Buddhist. They are correlative, 
in the sense that almsmanship is the pragmat- 
ic consequence of world renunciation. 

In the earlier Upanisads, there are refer- 
ences to men who, having given up all worldly 
desires and ‘having known Brahman or 
Atman’, turn to almsmanship ( vide Brhadd- 
ranyaka, III.5.9 and Mun<faka , 1.2.11) . They 
are said to be ‘learned’ and ‘knowers of 
Brahman’, and are idealized as representing 
the consummation of the normative stages 
(dsramas) in the progress of a man’s life on 
earth. 

In the Upanisadic thought, a contrast or 
opposition is set up between the two worlds — 
the world of changeful and perishable things, 
in which we normally live and move and have 
our being, and a higher one of imperishable 
verities, where there is no change or death. 
This higher world is termed amrta (the un- 
dying) . It is a key-word that runs through 

the Upanisads, and is taken up in the Bud- 

% 

dha’s first sermon at Sarnath : ‘Give ear ! 

The Deathless (< amata ) has been realized by 
me ; I will instruct — I will teach the Dhamma’ 
(Mahdvagga, 1.6.12) . It is reiterated in his 
proclamation that, by his Dhamma, he has 
opened the portals of the Deathless (amatassa 

dvara ) . One can find no access to the higher 

6 

world unless one renounces the lower. On 
this basis, the Upanisads propound the doc- 
trine of tydga (renunciation) : ‘Not by work, 

not by offspring or wealth ; only by tydga 
does one reach amrtatva' ( Kaivalya , 2) . 
Hence the world-forsaker, the sannyasin , be- 
comes the ideal type of all those who aspire 

6 

to enter the deathless world along the path 
called brahmacarya (the process of knowing 
Brahman) . 

In the later Upanisads, this doctrine of 
tydga is worked out into pragmatic forms, 
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into a somewhat elaborate ritual performance, 
symbolizing the state of sonny asa (complete 
renunciation), and called pravrajyd (going 
forth) . The act itself is variously described 
in different Upanigads, but it is purely symbol- 
ical in its significance, such as discarding the 
upavita (sacred thread), the sikhd (sacred 
tuft of hair on the head), and all the imple- 
ments of sacrifice ; all family and kinship 
relations, together with the names and de- 
signations that express them ; all distinctions 
of caste, social status, and social obligations. 
By this act, the person makes himself com- 
pletely ‘unsocial’, ‘unattached’, ‘unfettered’, 
and ‘free’i left only with his unaided and un- 
supported individuality. 

Of the 108 Upanisads, according to the 
traditional count, seventeen deal with 
sannyasa and expatiate on the ideal attributes 
and approved ways of those who have by this 
act renounced the world. 

The Upanisads, however, give us the doc- 
trine of tyaga and its empirical fulfilment in 
sannydsa. The world-forsaker stands in them 
as an idealized and isolated figure — the type 
and representative of a doctrine and an insti- 
tution. Except that we know from the 
Upanigads that men, responding to Brahman- 
lore, used to renounce the world for the sake 
of spiritual advancement, and betook them- 
selves to almsmanship ; that they went, be- 
fore setting out on the spiritual career which 
is called brahmacarya, through the symbolical 
act of pravrajyd ; and that these men had 
certain approved standards and attitudes and 
rules of living — except that, we have no 
further evidence from the Upanisads which 
may be called historical or realistic. But this 
sort of evidence comes to us from Buddhist 
and Jaina legends, posterior to the Upanigads 
by a whole age. In these legends, the 
world-forsaker descends from the misty 
heights of an idealistic philosophy to the 
common earth and the human plane. 

This type of men is designated in the 
legends as bhik$u , parivrdjaka, or yati ; the 
term r mnnydsin\ which has implications with 



the Upanis&dic doctrines, is generally 
dropped. They are described, on the basis 
of their common characteristic, as those who 
have ‘gone from home into homelessness’. 
What is more intriguing is that we come to 
learn that the homeless, ‘unsocial’ men did not 
lapse, after their renunciation, into a social 
vacuum. They formed a community by 
themselves, and had rules and conventions 
of their own making, under which they lived 
in groups and congregations. The most learn- 
ed and accomplished among them were called 
sramanas (labourers in spiritual life, i.e. those 
who were earnest in fulfilling the object for 
which they had ‘forsaken home for homeless- 
ness’), and they enjoyed a status among 
people equal to the social status of a Brah- 
mana, and were included in the ancient col- 
lective name for the elite in culture and 
learning, sra mana- brdhmaria or brdhmana - 
sramana, as it appears in the edicts of Asoka. 

The Buddhist and Jaina legends seem to 
indicate the largest incidence of this home- 
less community in the eastern parts of the 
country, including Magaaha (modern Bihar) , 
a prosperous kingdom in those times. Men 
of this community were known by the tokens 
of their almsmaaiship, a distinctive garb and 
a begging bowl (bhifcsd-patra ) , which they 
used to adopt on leaving home, but which 
had a sacramental significance only. 

Undoubtedly, this community, described in 
the legends, was historically affined to the 
Upanisadic type of the world-forsaker, the 
sannydsin , who had left home and society, 
performed the rites of pravrajyd , and, along 
the way of brahmacarya, endeavoured to reach 

4 

a spiritual summum bonum, which is termed 
Brahman-knowledge in the Upanisads. The 
term ‘brahmacarya’ is retained by the com- 
munity to describe their way of life, but 
Brahman-knowledge is not set as its goal. 
It seems that the growth of this community 
in India was historically not out of the philos- 
ophy and doctrines of the Upanisads ad- 
dressed to the elect only by saints and sages, 
who only idealized and reoriented to their 
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high idealistic philosophy a practice which was 
of the people. It is one of great antiquity, 
and its exact sociological character is still a 
problem to be solved. Into this community 
came men from -widely diverse backgrounds 
and from all ranks of society — men of differ- 
ent intellectual attainments, holding doc- 
trines and doxies irreconcilable with one 
another, and certainly not chips from the old 
block of the Upanisadic thought. 

The legends show that, within the com- 
munity, there was a number of sects. Those 
sects were just ‘cult-groups’, each a union of 
faith under a spiritual guide and master. 
The sects were not of a fixed character, but 
fluctuant ; and there are several reports in 
the legends of dissidents passing from one 
sect to another and seeking a different master. 
It was the agreeableness of a master’s teach- 
ing that was the bond of cohesion among the 
disciples. So we find it customary for 
members of this community, meeting each 
other casually on the wayside, to ask these 
questions for mutual recognition : ‘Who, sir, 

is your Master ? Whose Dhamma (i.e. the 
system of spiritual culture) do you find most 
agreeable to you? What is the Dhamma 
you have adopted ?’ The Dhamma was the 
inner sign of his calling, as the mendicant's 
robe and begging bowl were the outer symbols. 
The Dhamma was the raison d'etre of his 
homeless and mendicant condition, but it 
varied in form, substance, and pattern from 
one cult-group to another. 

Such a cult-group, forming a sect in the 
community, is known as a Sangha* or Gana. 
One who is at its head as master or instructor 
is described in the legends as sanghi, gam, 
or ganacario (instructor of a Sangha or a 
Gana) . The legends mention the names of 
several who held this position, and the most 
frequently mentioned are six who were con- 
temporaries of the Buddha — Pur&na (vener- 
able) Kassapa, Makkhali Go-sala (‘of the 
cow-pen’, probably so called because he 
lived in a cow-pen), Kaccana Pakudha (‘of 
the pakudha tree’, under which he had prob- 



ably built his hut), Ajita Kesakamball (‘of 
the hairy blanket’, which was his garment) , 
Sanjaya BeiaUhiputta (of the Bela^thi clan), 
and Nigantha Nataputta (of the Natha clan) . 
The Dhammas propounded by them as their 
respective cults are stated and brought under 
analysis in some of the Buddhist legends, 
from the Buddhist standpoint, and there re- 
mains no doubt that the Dhammas that used 
to be propounded among this community were 
hardly of Upanisadic derivation. 

Most important to our purpose, however, 
is the advent in the community, in the thir- 
ties of the sixth century before Christ, in the 
kingdom of Magadha, of a wandering alms- 
man from the north, one who had before his 
pravrajyd been a prince of the Sakya clan 
which had settled on a foot-hid of the eastern 
Himalayas, with Kapilavastu as its capital. 

The urge for this almsman’s renouncing 
the world was to find a remedy for the eclips- 
ing ills of human life, the sorrows that pro- 
ceed from the very conditions of living in 
this world, from sickness, old age, and death. 
There is an ancient legend about it, which, 
however, has been challenged by Western 
scholars as being of no biographical value. 
But, undoubtedly, the &akya prince set out 
on the path of brahmacarya with a definite 
goal in view, that is, to discover an antidote 
to this inherent sorrow of life. The remedy 
could only be found in so training life that 
it could bypass that sorrow and reach the 
Deathless {am/ta ) . 

After strenuous experiments and painful 
frustrations, he obtained that ‘enlightenment’ 
which transfigured him as the Buddha. He 
wished to impart his own enlightenment to 
the world, and he soon became the centre of 
a circle of disciples and devotees in the 
community. One among the first batch of 
disciples was Sariputta. The legend of his 
conversion shows that this almsman from the 
far-off north, after his enlightenment, had 
already become famous in the community of 
Magadha, though he was still unknown to 
Sariputta. 
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One morning, when Sariputta was on his 
begging round, he met a fellow-mendicant 

named Assaji, and was struck by the spirit- 

% 

ual radiance of his countenance. He ac- 
costed him, and the following conversation 
took place between them, opening with the 
customary questions. 

Sariputta (meeting Assaji on the way) : 
‘Under whose guidance, sir, have you accepted 
religious mendicancy ? Who is your Master 
( satthd ) ? Whose doctrine ( dhamma ) is 
after your heart ?’ 

Assaji : ‘Sir, I have accepted religious 

mendicancy under the guidance of the great 
Samana Sakyaputta, who passed on into the 
state of religious mendicancy from the Sakya 
clan. The same lord is my Master. I follow 
his doctrine/ 

Sariputta ; ‘What is yom* Master s doc- 
trine, sir ? How is it named V 

Assaji : ‘Sir, I am a neophyte, newly 

ordained and recently admitted. I cannot 
explain exhaustively this doctrine and this 
rule. But I will explain its purport ’briefly/ 

Being an almsman himself and settled in 
the almsmen’s community, it was in that 
community that the Buddha found his first 
disciples and followers. He soon became a 
sect-leader in the community, the head of a 
cult-group that recognized him as Lord and 
Master ( bhagavd and satthd) , accepted the 
system of spiritual culture (Dhamma) given 
by him, and was devotedly attached to his 
person. But it seems from many of the 
Buddha’s canon — reported utterances — that 
his ken was far beyond mere sect and sect- 
leadership. 

From first to last, his own idea was to make 
the whole world accept his Dhamma ; the 
sect was of little significance to him, except 
in the service of the world. His disciples 
called their own body by the simple name of 
‘Bhikkhu-sangha’, but he himself called them 
to a wider horizon, calling them ‘the Bhikkhu- 
sangha of the Four Quarters’, fcs teachings 
were given to all alike — his lay hearers as 
well as his followers and disciples in the 



Bhikkhu-sangha ; they were as open as ‘the 
sun and the moon and the stars’. To the 
sect in the community over which he pre- 
sided, the continuance and preservation of the 
sect was perhaps a matter of great importance. 
On the last missionary tour, when he was 
just convalescing at Beluva from a serious 
bout of illness, Ananda, attending on him and 
becoming anxious as to the future of the 
sect after the Buddha’s decease — the Buddha 
was then already eighty and enfeebled in 
health — asked for a set of rules and regula- 
tions for its guidance after his death. The 
Buddha brushed aside the request, saying 
that every one of his followers should be ‘a 
lamp unto himself’, and declared that it was 
the truth he had seen that he wished to see 
accepted by the world, and that, compared 
with that, the future of the Sangha was of 
little moment. When tempted by M&ra on 
the same last missionary tour to pass out of 
life, among the conditions on which he said 
in reply he was prepared to die was that his 
Dhamma should be bahujanna, i.e. world- 
pervading. It was the bahujana (humanity 
in general) that he had in his mind, rather 
than the sect under his lead ; and he would 
not give to a sect what was meant for 
mankind. 

• The gradual growth of the sect, which 

called itself by the name Bhikkhu-sangha, 

but which was known to outsiders as ‘Samanas 

♦ 

attached to the scion of the Sakya clan’ 
( Sakkaputtif/a. samanas) , is described episodi- 
cally in the legends. By ones and twos, men 
came under the spell of Ihe Lord’s personality 
and teachings and asked for ordination by 
him. So the Bhikkhu-sangha went on swell- 
ing in number ; but even before it had 
reached a hundred in numerical strength, the 
Buddha charged it with a message — one that 
was instinct with his own inner thought and 
personality — fixing in perpetuity the character 
in which it must function : ‘Go forth, 0 

Bhikkhus, on your wanderings, for the good 
of the many — for the happiness of the many 
( bahujana-hitdya , bahujana-sukhaya) , in 
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compassion for the world — for the good, for 
the welfare, for the happiness of gods and 
men. Let not two of you go the same way. 
O Bhikkhus, proclaim that Dhamma which is 
gracious at the beginning, at the middle, and 
at the end 1 ’ ( Mahdvagga , 1.11.1). 

So the small sect in the community of 
homeless wanderers of Magadba of the sixth 
century b.c. grew like an oak from an acorn 



to mighty proportions. It has a history in 
India, where Buddhism is now extinct except 
in its distant peripheries, of seventeen long 
centuries, over which it functioned ‘for the 
good of the many, for the happiness of the 
many’ ; and at the turn of the twelfth cen- 
tury a.d., its doom was sealed by the fanatic 
violence of the first Muslim invaders of 
Bengal and Bihar. 



EDUCATION IN VEDIC INDIA 



By Principal Jogiraj Basu 



Education, was compulsory for the three 
higher castes in the Vedic age. After initia- 
tion with the holy thread, a student had to 
go to the preceptor’s house or forest-school 
to study. fThe three higher castes alone, 
viz. Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, and Vaisyas, 
were eligible for initiation ; and as initiation 
is regarded as the second birth or spiritual 
birth, they are all called dvija or twice-born. 
Regarding this second birth of the initiated, 
the Satapatha Brdhmana remarks : ‘The 

teacher lays his right hand on the head of 
the pupil, whereby he is spiritually impreg- 
nated by him. Within the third night, the 
embryo issues out of the teacher ; and being 
taught the Savitrl, he obtains true Brahma^a- 
hood’ (XI.5.4.12) . This is his spiritual re- 
generation. The spiritual significance of ini- 
tiation is thus stated in the Qatapatha 
Brdhmana, : ‘Indeed, he attains a new birth, 

a spiritual birth who undergoes brahmacarya.' 
[The student is termed brahmaedrin , and he 
has to declare formally : ‘May I enter upon 

brahmacarya ; let me be a brahmaedrin.’ 
After initiation, a twice-born is allowed to 
study the Veda. The whole of the Satapatha 
Brdhmana, XI.5.4, gives a graphic picture of 
the initiated student’s entrance to the pre- 
ceptor’s residential institution, and the pri- 

4 



mary injunctions of the dodrya or the teacher 
are recorded therein. ‘From today, you are 
a student observing vows ; do your duty ; 
place fuel in the sacred fire ; be obedient to 
the teacher ; do not sleep in the day-time ; 
observe continence’' — these are some of the 
injunctions. 

The student approaches the teacher in a 
submissive and humble spirit, and the teacher, 
asking his name, accepts him as his pupil. 
The period of student life is compared to a 

prolonged sacrifice ( satra ) . The student 

6 

has to study the Veda and its accessories 
daily. This is known as brahmayajha. He 
should tend the preceptor’s holy fire by feed- 
ing it with fuel. ‘Thereby he kindles his 
mind with fire, with holy lustre.’ He is to 
beg alms every day without any sense of 
shame. Begging is prescribed to create a 
spirit of humility in the learner’s mind. 
‘Shorn of 'shame and pride, he begs ajms’, 
observes the &atapatha Brdhmana. He 
should beg alms first of the preceptor’s 
wife, and thereafter from his own mother, so 
that he may not be refused alms in the first 
begging. On completion of his academic 
career, he places the last fuel in the sacrificial 
fire and takes his final bath ( snana ) . After 
this final ablution, he is termed sndtaka or 
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graduate, when he returns to his home from 
the forest-school. This coming back to the 
paternal home is called samdvartana. Hence 
the convocation is termed samavartana utsava 
even today. While proceeding to the pater- 
nal home, the student takes up a burning 
fuel from the fire pit of the guru , and estab- 
lishes his own sacred domestic fire (gdrha- 
patydgni) with that. 

We come across names of many students 
in the Brahma^as and the Upanisads of the 
Vedic literature. Aruni, Bhrgu, Svetaketu, 
Satyakama, Nabhanedistha, Narada, Sau- 
naka, etc. are famous names renowned for 
their renunciation, spirit of service, and 
knowledge par excellence. The student life 
of Nabhianedistha is narrated in the Aitareya 
Bitihiuana, V.22, the whole of the ninth 
Brahmapa of which recounts the truthful- 
ness and honesty taught to the pupils by the 
ideal teachers of ancient India. Likewise, in 
the Taittiriya Brahmana , we come across the 
story of the noted student Bharadvaja. The 
Katha Upanisad speaks of the keen thirst for 
supersensuous knowledge, the desire to un- 
ravel the mystery of death, of Naciketas, a 
mere boy of tender years. 

Looking after the house of the teacher and 
tending his cattle also form a part of the 
student’s duty. The Chandogya Upanisad 
(IV.4.5) recounts how Satyakama goes to a 
distant land with his teacher’s cattle ; and 
during his sojourn there, the number of cattle 
increases from four hundred to one thousand. 
The Aitareya Ar any aka (IH.i.fi.3,4) and the 
Sahkhydyana Ara\nyaka (VH.19) also refer 
to the rearing of the guru's cattle by the 
pupils. 

The Gopatha Brahmana (III. 1 .2.1-9) con- 
tains some important passages bearing on the 
internal and external training during the 
period of brahmacarya . A student should 
overcome sleep, lethargy, anger, greed, vanity, 
hankering after name and fame, bragging, 
cultivation of personal beauty, etc. He 
should shun the company of women, music, 
dancing, dandyism, scents, drinking, and the 



like that stand as a bar to his intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual progress in the formative 
stage of his life. His behaviour should 
always be polite and polished. In the guru's 
presence, his conduct must be meek and 
humble. He is to take lessons for his guid- 
ance even from the trivial objects of nature. 

THE SYLLABUS OF STUDY 
As regards the courses of study, the Sata- 
patha Brahmana (XI.5) gives a detailed 
syllabus of various subjects. The Vedic 
literature, comprising Mantras or Samhitas, 
Brithmapas, Aranyakas, Upanisads, and 
Vedangas, forms the main subject of instruc- 
tion and the essential part of education. . The 
sacred lore was handed down from generation 
to generation through oral transmission. The 
Vedic study was called svadhyaya. The 
whole of the sixth Brahmana of the &ata- 
patha Brahmana is a glowing eulogy of the 
Vedic study, and contains injunctions for the 
same. Other subjects of study in which in- 
structions are offered are also mentioned in 
the Satapatha Brahmana. The items include 
Vedangas (anusdsandni) , sciences ( vidyds ), 
dialogue (vdkovakya) , traditional myths and 
legends ( itihasa-purdna ) , and laudatory coup- 
lets in honour of human beings ( gdtha-nard - 
sdmsz) . Saya,na, while commenting on this 
passage, takes anusdsandni to mean the six 
Vedangas ; vidyds to mean the philosophical 
systems ; vdkovakya in the sense of theo- 
logical discourses ; itihasa-purdna in the sense 
of cosmological myths, accounts of kings, etc. ; 
and gdthd-Tvardsdmst to mean verses recount- 
ing deeds of human beings. The Satapatha 
Brahmana (XIII. 4. 3) makes mention of the 
science of snakes ( sarpavidya ) , of demonology 
(raksovidyd) , and of the black art of necro- 
mancy, which is termed asuravidyd , as it was 
not countenanced in civilized society. The 
courses of study gradually swelled in bulk 

with the inclusion of new subjects, as ages 

* 

rolled by. This fact is amply borne out by 
the Chandogya Upanisad (VII. 1.2) , where 
the pupil Narada gives an exhaustive list of 
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the subjects he has studied to his preceptor 
Sanatkumara. The list comprises all the four 
Vedas, the itihasa-pumna , the Veda of the 
Vedas, the rituals concerning the pro- 
pitiation of the manes, the science of numbers 
or arithmetic, the science of portents, the 
science of divination, the art of debate and 
metaphysical disputation, the code of conduct, 
the knowledge relating to the gods, the acces- 
sories to the study of the Veda ( brahma - 
vidya) , the science of physics and biology, the 
science of politics and government, astronomy, 
the study of serpents and toxicology, and 
devajanavidya. Sankaracarya, commenting 
on this passage, explains the Veda of the 
Vedas as grammar, and brahmavidyd as the 
study of the Vedariga,s. He takes devajana- 
vidya to mean the art of perfume making, 
dancing, and music, both vocal and instru- 
mental. Some scholars, like Ranga Rama- 
nuja, split up the word into two terms, 
' devavidya * and ‘janavidya, the former stand- 
ing for music and dance, and the latter for 
the science of medicine. 

EDUCATIONAL DEBATES, DISCOURSES, 

AND CONFERENCES 

Debates, discourses, and conferences are a 
regular feature of the academic life, their 
topics being mostly educational or sacrificial. 
Debates are termed brahmodya in the Vedic 
texts, which in the classical Sanskrit literature 
are called vidyavivdda or vidyaviedra, as we 
find in the Kddambari and other works. 
Questions and cross-questions are put in a 
debate by the contending participants, and 
there is a judge or a board of judges. The 
designations of the prime mover and the 
opposer are prasnin and abhi-prasnin, re- 
spectively, as met with in the Sukla Yajur- 
Veda and the Taittinya Brahman a. Some 
scholars are led to think that the term 
‘vakonakya! originally meant this debate, 
which consisted of words and counter-words, 
or witty repartees in the shape of dialogue. 
The germ of logic or Nyaya-sastra may be 
traced in this system of debate. Not only 



students, but also teachers, who are eminent 
scholars and sages, launch on debating bouts 
with zeal and seriousness. Forest universities, 
royal courts, and sites of grand sacrifices, 
witness, as recorded in the Brahmanas and the 
Upanisads, many educational conferences, 
theological discourses, and debating competi- 
tions. The Satapatha Brahmana records 
many debating bouts. King Janaka of 
Videha is a great patron of learning, and his 
court convenes frequently debates and dis- 
putations, over which the king declares hand- 
some prizes as the palm of victory. Thus the 
Satapatha Brahmana records the debate 
between Sage Yajnavalkya and Sakalya re- 
garding the number of gods (XI.6.3) ; between 
Uddalaka, Aruni and Sauceya PracTnayogya 
(XI.5.3.1) ; between the teacher &andilya and 
his pupil Saptarathavahana ; theological dis- 
putation between the hotf and the adhvaryu , 
i.e. the Rg-Vedic priest and the Yajur-Vedic 
priest (XIII.5.2.11) ; questions and repartees 
between different priests in the horse sacrifice 
(XIII.5.2) . In XI.6.25, we find Brahmanas 
challenging King Janaka to a debate, and 
Yajnavalkya’s rejoinder. An interesting 
account of a debate is recorded in XI.4.1.1, 
wherefrom we gather that there existed the 
custom of flinging a gold coin a.s the challenge 
to a debate, like throwing the gauntlet in a 
duel. A Brahmana youth of Ku r u - Pah cal a 
country, Uddalaka by name, goes to North 
India, where he flingg a gold coin as a prize 
of, and challenge to, a debate. The northern- 
ers accept the challenge and put up Svaida- 
yana Saunaka, son of Gautama, as their 
spokesman to take up the challenge and 
champion their cause. In the bout that 
follows, Uddialaka is defeated by Saunaka ; 
and so the former offers the gold coin to the 
victor and becomes the latter’s pupil. These 
are the beginnings of debates and discourses, 
which reach their culmination in the Upani- 
sadic age, when the court of King Janaka be- 
comes a celebrated seat of learning, a seat 
of famous spiritual discourses and theological 
disputations. The debates held between the 
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erudite scholar Yajnavalkya and other sages, 
recorded in the Brhaddrariyaka Upanisad , 
constitute an immortal and unforgettable 
chapter of ancient India’s sacred lore. The 
figure of the versatile woman seer Gargi looms 
large in the field of female scholarship in 
Vedic India. 

TWO TYPES OF STUDENTS 

There are two classes of pupils called 
upakurvmia and naisthika. The upakurvdna 
students retire to their paternal home 
and enter into the second order of life known 
as gdrhasthya, whereas the naisthika students 
do not come back to their homes. Inspired 
by the great ideal of renunciation, they reside 
in the preceptor’s residence, observing a 
vow of perpetual celibacy. They turn out to 
be great scholars and great sages. The upa~ 
kurvdnas are called so, because, on the day of 
t-heir leaving the Alma Mater, they are en- 
joined to offer something to the guru as fee. 
Be it mentioned here that education is im- 

i 

parted free of cost. The parents are not to 
pay a farthing for the tuition and food of 
their children. The villages skirting the 
sylvan institutions maintain the pupils. 
Daily, the pupils beg cooked food from the 
villagers and subsist on it. The teacher does 
not realize any fee. The very term * 'deary a ’ 
means a teacher who offers instruction with- 
out realizing any fee. There is a belief that 
learning becomes futile if something, however 
humble it may be, is not offered by way of 
*d aksind ’ or fee. So, only on the day of leav- 
ing the school, the pupil pays something in 
kind of his own accord. A poor student is 
enjoined to offer a bunch of edible herbs, only 
if he fails to procure anything else. 

TWO TYPES OF TEACHERS 

Mention has already been made of teachers 

* * * / . 

of residential institutions, where students go 
for study and all-round training after the 
initiation ceremony is over. w These teachers 
are rooted to their institutions. Besides these, 
there is a class of' wandering teachers or peri- 



patetic instructors, who move from place to 
place and impart learning to the seekers. 
They are called carahas, from the root ‘car*, 
v/hich means ‘to roam about’. The Satapatha 
Brdhmana , IV.2.4.1 refers to such wandering 

• • t 

teachers. These teachers fulfil a great need 
of society as an important medium for the 
propagation of learning and culture, carrying 
wisdom wherever they go. They are like the 
mobile schools of learning, easily available 
and accessibile. They educate the masses 
and help the cause of literacy campaign. The 
title of ‘ kulapati * is conferred on those resi- 
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dential teachers who maintain at least ten 
thousand ' students by offering them board 
and lodging. Sage Kanva of Kalidasa’s 
famous drama Abhijhdna-§akuntala is a 
Jmlapati. A kulapati stands at the head of a 
big university. 

THE CONVOCATION ADDRESS 

The convocation address of the universities 

in the Vedic age is recorded in the Taittiriya 

' % • 1 , •• 

XJpanisad. The address speaks of the wis- 
dom, practical outlook, and far-sightedness 
of the Vedic sages. Even today, it is un- 
surpassed as a convocation address, and it is 
delivered to the graduates of forest institu- 
tions on the day of their leaving the institu- 
tions. On the day of their leaving the insti- 
tution after graduation, the students take 
their final bath and congregate at a place 
within the campus of the institution, on the 
velvety green amidst idyllic sylvan surround- 
ings, and the preceptor delivers his parting 
message in the following words : 

‘Speak the truth. Do your duty. Be 
virtuous. Do not give up the study of the 
scriptures. Deviate not from the path of 

+ m m m 

truth. Deviate not from the path of reli- 
gion and duty. Deviate not from the path 

of good. Forget not to offer oblations to the 

* * 

manes and gods. Respect your teacher. 
Respect your mother. Respect your father. 

• • • V • 

Revere your guests. Do such deeds only 

s m • • 

that have the sanction of the scriptures and 

^ _ -* • * . * 

the learned. Shun evil deeds. Your manners 
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must be polished and praiseworthy. Lead a 
chaste married life, and keep up the con- 
tinuity of the line. Whenever you give any- 
thing, give it with reverence and grace. Do 
not be a miser or a self-seeking man. By all 
means, you must keep to the path of duty 
and piety. This is the commandment. This 
is the injunction. This is the teaching of the 
Vedas. This is also my instruction, and this 
should be the guiding motto of your life.’ 

Even a casual reader cannot but be im- 
pressed by the deep wisdom, practical utility, 
and far-sightedness of this convocation address 
of ancient India, which, in its original San- 
skrit, is couched in beautiful and inimitable 
language. Western savants, like Max Muller, 
Gbldstuckor, Sylvain Levi, Stein Konow, 
and Winternitz, have paid glowing tributes 
to this convocation address, which is a mes- 
sage to the student community for all times 
to come. 

From the foregoing lines, we may safely 
conclude that the scheme of education in 
Vedic India provided for the physical, moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual development of the 
pupils. The education was all-sided, both 
brain-cultivating and man-making. The very 
fact that the synonym of student life was 
brahmacarya speaks of the spirit of educa- 
tion of that age. The term ‘ brahmacarya ’ 
implies discipline in thought, discipline 



in words, and discipline in action. The 
student passed his life in an ideal 
atmosphere of learning, renunciation, dis- 
cipline, and strict continence, under the 
paternal care of an ideal preceptor and far 
away from the din and bustle of the madding 

crowd. He received an all-sided education, 

♦ 

which contributed to the harmonious un- 
folding of his latent faculties. His parents 
had not to pay anything for his education 
and maintenance. The teacher enjoyed the 
perfect confidence of the guardians. The 
student drank deep of the fount of knowl- 
edge at the feet of his teacher. After gradua- 
tion, the pupil came back to his home and 
got married. Thenceforward, he became a 
member of society. It goes without saying 
that one who passed the period of his student 
life in such strict discipline, self-reliance, and 
pursuit of learning, following the motto of 
plain living and high thinking, was never 
tempted by sheer worldliness or gross sensual- 
ity. The base propensities of the ordinary 
worldling could not touch him or lead him 
astray from the path of duty and righteous- 
ness. Thus he became an ideal householder 
and a useful member of society, holding aloft 
the noble example of discipline, honesty, self- 
denial, morality, and service. Such 1 students 
turned out to be the gems of society and the 
pillars of the nation. 



THE ETHICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF NON-VIOLENT RESISTANCE 

By Kumari Nasim Tahir Mirza 



The history of humanity is full of disputes 
and conflicts. Man has been endowed with 
the natural instinct of pugnacity, which 
forces him to create disturbances and riots 
This instinct of pugnacity, coupled with the 
desire for power and authority, is the root 
cause of all bloodshed, fight, and enmity 
between man and man. 

Should this natural endowment be 



checked P Definitely not, because our strug- 
gle for our rights and against social wrongs 
would not be possible if we root it out. 

In order to gratify this inborn tendency 
and to settle disputes, two methods have 
been adopted, namely, war and, non-violent 
resistance. War is armed conflict between 
groups. It is destructive ; particularly 
modern warfare demands a tremendous price, 
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without giving enough good in return to 
counter-balance the sacrifice. War is the 
negation of humanitarianism, morality, and 
religion. 

Another method is non-violent resistance, 
commonly known as satyagraha . It is under- 
stood by the simple Indian people as the 
‘Gandhis way of fighting the British Raj’. 
Literally, by the word ‘ satyagraha , is meant 
insistence on truth. It is a form of direct 
action, but contrary to war ; it is a non- 
violent direct action. The fundamental as- 
sumption of the doctrine of non-violence is 
that there is a force greater than the physical 
one ; that illumination and enlargement of 
heart and enrichment of consciousness exert 
greater influence than suppression of feelings 
by force. Violent force degrades both its 
user and the victim ; but non-violent pres- 
sure touches and strengthens the moral fibre 
of those against whom it is directed. It is 
a type of integration, which satisfies the de- 
sires of both the parties concerned and util- 
izes freely and fully the energies of both 
without suppression. The aim of a non-vio- 
lent resister is to convert his opponent and 
to change his sense of values, and not to 
injure or crush his feeh'ngs or to humiliate 
him. The result therefore is a lasting, crea- 
tive, and genuine relationship, which will 
create mutual respect between the two parties. 

Love, sacrifice, truth, self-reliance, and 
suffering are the essentials of satyagraha. 
Love is the foundation of a non-violent 
movement. It is not sentimental feeling, but 
a strong and clear-sighted reverence for an 
ideal. It must be patient, enduring, kind, un- 
selfish, and full of understanding and insight. 
Respect and admiration for an ideal are 
created in the opponent through love. It is 
love towards people, love for truth, courage, 
patience, and tolerance. The foundation of 
war is hatred, and it ends in hatred ; while 
the basis of satyagraha is love, and it cul- 
minates in greater love and understanding, 
and in the unity of mankind. 

Non-violent struggle requires sacrifice 



and suffering on the part of the resister. 
The price of the resistance is paid by the 
resister himself, a<nd not by innocent people. 

A satydgrahi believes that dying for his ideals 

• / 

is a way, perhaps the only way, to make 
those ideals live, and that killing or wound- 
ing others for the sajke of his own ideals kills 
the very ideals themselves. Therefore he 
himself suffers. Progress is measured by the 
amount of suffering undergone by the sufferer. 
Others are not forced to share the hardships, 
but, ultimately, they share them by moral 
force and by the force of his example. 

Truth is no less important in the practice 
of non-violence than love. Gandhiji gave 
even greater importance to truth than to 
love. Non-violent struggle is for a true 
cause, and it is believed that truth would 
eventually triumph. Self-reliance in both 
thought and action is a quality that needs 
to be cultivated in a non-violent resister for 
the achievement of truth. 

The concept of non-violence is not a new 
one. In some form or other, it has existed 
from the beginning of human civilization. 
In almost every religion, sacrifice was essen- 
tial to please God and to serve humanity. 
This is the origin of satyagraha . In recent 
ages, the practice of sacrifice was refined into 
one of self-sacrifice and self-denial, which later 
on took the form of ahhhsd. Gandhiji’s doc- 
trine of satyagraha is the practical application 
of the ideal of ahimsa , which is common to 
almost all the great religions of the world. 

In the modern era, this principle as applied 
to social problems is seen in the writings of 
Tolstoy. His conviction is that spiritual force 
has been, is, and shall be the only force by 
which progress is possible. Thoreau is also 
a follower of this theory. lie fought almost 
single-handed against slavery in the United 
States, and showed that it was not the number 
of resisters that counted, but the purity of 
their sacrifice and suffering. 

The practice of non-violence for social and 
political reforms is a phenomenon of the 
modern) world. Some of the Eastern as well 
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as Western nations have applied it very re- 
cently. The first example is the Hungarian 
non-violent resistance, which took place in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Another instance is the struggle in South 
Africa, which lasted eight years beginning 
from 1906. It was also practised on behalf 
of the indigo cultivators of Champaran in 
Bihar, in 1917, under the leadership of 
Gandhiji. The next non-violent resistance 
for social rights took place in Vykom village 
in Travancore, also directed by Mahatma 
Gandhi. Another successful non-violent 
struggle for economic justice was fought in 
1921 in the north of Simla. Still another 
effective campaign occurred in 192,3 in 
Bardoli, near Surat, undertaken by some 
eight thousand farmers. Besides these, there 
was the all-India non-co-operation struggle of 
1921-22, which, although unsuccessful in its 
immediate objectives, was yet immensely 
successful in awakening the nation. 

In the beginning, it was pointed out that 
war and non-violent resistance are the two 
methods for the gratification of the instinct 
of pugnacity. Which of the two is morally a 
better method P There are some common 
features in both the methods. Both are 
modes of social action, aiming at the solution 
of social conflicts. Both require suffering 
and sacrifice. A sense of chivalry and a spirit 
of adventure are common to both. Both 
are organized institutions, because, like the 
soldier in a war, the non-violent resister, too, 
has an incentive to get victory. Thus non- 
violent resistance resembles war in practical 
aim and effect, in working against the morale 
of the opponents, in settling disputes and 
conflicts, and in the requirement of courage 
and ability to endure suffering and hardship. 

In spite of all the above similarities, non- 
violent resistance is more efficient and morally 
far better than war. It brings about a change 
of heart in the opponent, because, unlike war, 
it does not require wholesale murder, blood- 
shed, and destruction of property and na- 
tional resources. It costs far less in money, 



as well as in life and suffering. Usually, it 
permits a large part of the work of the people 
to go on unhindered, and hence the normal 
life of the nation is maintained during the 
struggle. Thus, although it fulfils the pur- 
pose of war, it does not entail the horrible and 
undesirable consequences of violence. 

Another difference between violence and 
non-violence lies in the treatment of means- 
ends relationship. A worthy end should be 
achieved by equally worthy means. Violence 
aims at annihilation rather than at adjust- 
ment, while non-violence aims at converting 
the opponent instead of destroying him. 
Its effect therefore is lasting. It ends in an 
adjustment based on goodwill. The resister 
has respect for the personality and moral in- 
tegrity of the opponent. This demonstration 
of respect for the personality of the rival 
exercises a deep influence upon the opponent. 
The resister’s gentleness, courage, fortitude, 
generosity, and goodwill fill the opponent with 
surprise and change his heart. Thus his con- 
duct wins public sympathy, admiration, and 
support. His aim is to remove fear and 
anger, and to give instead a feeling of security, 
unity, sympathy, and goodwill. The result 
is that the opponent gradually loses fear, 
anger, hatred, indignation, false pride, con- 
tempt, worry, and anxiety, and he realizes 
that the resister’s scale of values is ethically 
at a higher level, and that his courage is not 
limited to physical bravery, but is beyond it. 

Apparently, the aim of satyagraha seems to 
be, like the aim of war, to suppress the free 
will and expression of feelings of the opponent. 
No, it is not so. The feelings are not sup- 
pressed, but they are automatically changed 
by a sort of auto-suggestion ; a new attitude 
comes to be established in the opponent, 
which is based on sounder moral values. 
The resister does not break the opponent’s 
will, but alters it ; he does not destroy the 
latter’s confidence, hope, and enthusiasm, 
but transfers them to finer purpose. 

The effect of non-violence is far more last- 
ing than war. In the case of war, one may 
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win more for the time being, but in the long slavery to a different group ; while peaceful 
run it spreads hatred and indignation. In the freedom is freedom for all. 
incident of Jallianwalabagh, for instance, the Non-violent resistance encourages truth, 
hundreds who died there did more, by the love, spiritual unity, integrity, and equality, 
manner of their death, to lower the prestige as well as gentleness, self-purification, and 
of the British rule in India and abroad, and voluntary self-suffering. Greed, evils of capi- 
to further the cause of Indian struggle for talism and purely monetary valuations, over- 
freedom, than the death of thrice that number emphasis on individualism, race pride, class 
could even have done in violent rioting. pride, intellectual pride, and aggressive 

Psychologically, non-violent resistance is nationalism are all the negation of non-vio- 
better in several respects. Anger and hatred, lence and the result of hatred spread by 
which destroy our energy, are avoided in it. war. 

The peaceful resister does use his energy, but The application of the principles of non- 
his energy is applied more intelligently. The violence is by no means easy. Jt requires 
angry and violent man applies too much patience, endurance, large-heartedness, and 
energy on the immediate objects and too an enlightened mind. But it is the only hope 
little on the ultimate results, and thus he of our time, when nuclear weapons are 
wastes much of his energy. The peaceful threatening to destroy humanity itself. And 
resister moves very slowly, but his work is in the context of our own country, too, a 
more efficiently done and is more permanent revival of Gandhism is an urgent need, for 
and effective. people of every caste, creed, and religion are 

The way of satydgraha is psychologically living side by side. Simply living together 
better, because it purifies the inner heart of is not creditable, but living together with 
both the parties. The peace imposed by moral responsibilities and goodwill is desirable, 
war is only a political peace, but psychologi- To establish harmonious relationship be- 
cally it is a suppressed conflict. It is momen- tween man and man, purification of the heart 
tary or, unstable, because it carries with it is necessary, which is possible only by the 
the seeds of its own destruction. The outer abondonment of wars, riots, and struggles 
peace is not a guarantee of inner peace. But and by the organized application of the 
in the peace which is the outcome of non- principles of satydgraha. Only love can sub- 
violent struggle, there is no inner conflict ; due the sinful dispositions of man ; only 
on the contrary, the energies which were in goodness can exterminate evil from the world, 
conflict formerly work in harmony. Here the Secure and harmonious life lies in being 
inner condition is reflected in the outer condi- gentle, harmless, and peace-loving. The 
tion. Political freedom attained by war is violent people who resort to the sword are 
not freedom, for all people, but merely destined to perish by the sword. 

This is a great lesson for us all to learn, that in all matters the two ex- 
tremes are a.Like. When the vibrations of light are too slow, we do not see 
them, nor do we see them when they are too rapid. Of like nature is the 
difference between resistance and non-resistance. One man does not resist 
because he is weak, lazy, and cannot, not because he will not ; the other man 
knows that he can strike an irresistible blow if he likes ; yet he not only does 
not strike, but blesses his enemies. The one who from weakness resists not 
commits a sin, and as such caiinot receive any benefit from the non- 
resistance ; while the other would commit a sin by offering resistance. 

Swami Vivekananda 




AN APPROACH TO TANTRA ART 

By Sri A jit Mookerjee 



The Tantras are an experience of life, and 
offer systematic and scientific methods by 
which the spiritual powers inherent in man 
can be brought out. In this way, they are 
the basic foundation of many a philosophy 
that has developed in India. As a matter 
of fact, the Tan trie method of sddhand was 
in existence in essence from very ancient 
times ; it was in vogue widely in all parts of 
India ; and its doctrines and precepts even 

crossed the frontiers. 

% 

The initial secret of the Tantra doctrines 
having been lost in the coursG of centuries, it 



is necessary to restore the fair frame of 
genuine Tantric approach by making public 
their original scientific foundations. Analysis 
points to the need to associate the Tantric 
systems with the various uses in rituals, in 
dance, in mga-ragini music, and even in archi- 
tectural portrayal, as well as the majestic 
disciplines that are inculcated by the Vedas 
and the Samhitas — more explicit in the Upa- 
nisads and the Purina s — outlined in the 
Bhagavad-Gita and the Candl and repeated 
in a thousand ways in a million examples. 
These disciplines have been retained within 
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the grand rituals, open or secret, followed in 
the Hindu, Buddhist, or Jain practices, by 
each man according to his vocation. 

Tantra is derived from the Sanskrit root 
'tan, meaning ‘to expand'. Therefore, Tantra 
means all-comprehensive knowledge or expan- 
sion of knowledge, an appreciation of the 
fact that the external objects about us are 
the outcome of some conscious energy ex- 
pressing itself in various modes of mani- 
festations. 

The highest contribution of the Tantra 
towards human knowledge is, however, the 
discovery and location of the centres of 
energy, technically known as cakras, in the 
human body. 

Every individual, according to the Tantras, 
is a manifestation of that energy, and our 
individual ego-consciousness, with which our 
existence in this world is linked up, is but a 
small appearance in the cage of time, space, 



and causality ; it is a momentary section of 
the whole. 

Man is a point in the universe, that is to 
say, he himself is the universe ; the whole 
universe has been condensed in him. It is 
the story of becoming aware of one’s own 
incredible potentialities, of appreciating some 
of the miracles of existence. Man wants to 
have what once fell asunder reunited on a 
plane where the danger of a split is eliminated. 
Everything is latent within us, and has been 
waiting to be discovered. 

Throughout our whole life, most of us view 
the world in only one way. But the 'Tantra 
claims that drastically different perceptions 
of the world, of oneself, and of one’s relation 
to the world are possible. The world, as 
seen in this state of awareness, is classed in 
the Ta,ntra-sastras as the ‘subtle world’. 

Through meditation on his own nature, 
man comes upon the power to remake his 
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vision both of himself and of the world. In 
fact, no relative vision of the world, however 
glorious, need hold him, prisoner, if he has 
the courage to refuse to form an attachment 
to it, and to press on beyond it to the 
Absolute. 

It is in the search for that freedom that 
we learn to suffer life patiently and to let the 
inward truth, from which all creation flows, 
penetrate more and more the outward move- 
ments of mind and heart. This is the crea- 
tive mystery in which we are immersed, and 
which impels us to transmute action more 
and more into contemplation. The meaning 
of such realization is beyond our grasp until 
a way has been found to actualize it, a way, 
in other words, which enables us to grasp it. 
This is the way of tantra-yoga. Yoga is 
necessary for the highest mental concentra- 



tion. It is only by yoga that one can 
develop all the potentialities and powers that 
lie dormant in the subconscious regions. 

The art of Tantra is based upon the con- 
ception of the universe and of mail’s part in 
it. Its philosophy and physics grew out of 
real experience, and the practice of yoga is a 
proving in actual living of the pattern of 
reality which has been spiritually seen. We 
learn it by living it. This crucial experience 
is one of the great moments of mankind’s 
spiritual history. 

Man is no longer the measure of all things ; 
his microcosm has been absorbed into a much 
vaster macrocosm. It is now man closely 
bound up with the life of all created things. 
In everything, he seeks the underlying 
essence, the core of universal truth, which 
pervades all life. 
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But man is normally aware of only a little 
p?, ( rt of himself. The mind with which he 
thinks and acts, the life-energy by which he 
is moved and sustained, and the physical 
body in which both the mind and life are 
housed are all that he knows. But that is 
only his inner being, of which the outer is 
really a projection. If a single atom con- 
tains such energy, what about man himself in 
whom there are universes of atoms. One 
has to learn to enlarge oneself, to extend the 
range of one’s consciousness, to embrace more 
and more of the universe, and then only a 
man comes face to face with the meaning of 
creation. 



see the truth, as Sri Aurobindo writes, ‘does 
not depend on a big intellect or a small in- 
tellect. It depends on being in contact with 
the Truth and the mind silent and quiet to 
receive it’. 

It can only be sensed in the intensity. This 
is what the TSantra artist does; he dedicates 
himself to the task of integrating his vision. 
In India, this task was regarded as a branch 
of yoga , and involved, like every other spirit- 
ual activity, a discipline and a ritual, by 
which the artist might become identified with 
his creative source. ‘He must meditate’, a 
Tantra says, ‘on the original purity of the 
first princople of things.’ Art is not a pro- 
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Until we have the humility to acknowledge 
the existence of a vision beyond our own, 
until we have faith and trust in superior 
powers, the blind must lead the blind. Seeing, 
knowing, discovering, and~ enjoying these 
faculties of powers, according to the Tantra, 
are pale and lifeless without realization. To 



fession, but a path towards truth and self- 
realization. 

We will then see the world as if it were 
within ourselves, and ourselves as if we were 
within the world. The forms which our im- 
agination creates will then be the truei expres- 
sions of our formless essence. For the birth 
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of a universe and of the universal man obeys 
the same organic laws and reflects the same 
divine pattern. 

A system of thought and practices has been 
developed in the Tantra, by which one can 
reach the conclusion that the cosmos ultimate- 



ly consumes one’s self and establishes one’s 
eternal unity with the Absolute, when one 
can exclaim in wonder, ‘I am He’ (So’ ham) 
or ‘I am She’, for ‘there is no difference be- 
tween me and Thee’. The Tantra art has a 
great message to this awareness. 



A YADAVA TEMPLE AT LIMPANGAO 

By Sri Vishnueev N. S.lsodia 



Situated about twenty-five miles north- 
east of Dhond on the way to Ahmednagar, 
Limpangao is a very small village, practically 
unknown. In this small village stands a 
temple built in the HemladpantI style of the 
thirteenth century, under the Yadava rule. 
The temple is neither protected (or, at least, 
no such protection is mentioned) by the 
Archaeological Department nor even men- 
tioned ini the District Gazetteer. The temple 
is surrounded and covered with a compara- 
tively new wall and roof, which makes it 
least conspicuous. 

The Yadava rule was established in the 
Deccan, with its capital at Devagiri (modern 
Daulatabad) , in the year 1187 by King 
Bhillama, and it was taken to the height of 
prosperity by the third king of the line, 
Sirighana, who ruled from a.d. 1210 to 1247 
(1132-1109 Saka). 

Krsna, Singhana’s grandson, was succeeded 
by his brother Mahadeva in 12C0, whose reign 
was also full of adventures and new conquests. 
A grant from Faithan represents Mahadeva 
as the conqueror of Gujarat. He is also said 
to have overcome a Karnataka sovereign 
(probably, a Yadava Hoysaja of Halebid) . 
Mahadeva was kind, and never killed a woman 
or a child. The kings of Andhra and Malava 
took advantage of this kindness and placed 
a women, Rudrama, and a child on their re- 
spective thrones. Mahadeva is called Traudh- 



prat&pa Cakravartin’ (paramount sovereign 
possessing great valour) in an inscription at 
Pandharpur, which dates 1192 Saka (a.d. 
1270) and records a sacrifice performed by a 
Brahmana priest Kesava of Kasyapa gotra . 

After Mahadeva’s son — Amana who did not 
last more than a few months — his brothers 
son Ramacandra came to the throne of Deva- 
giri in 1271 and ruled until 1309. He is also 
styled sometimes as Ramadeva or Rlamaraja, 
and his inscriptions are also found near 
Mysore, which suggest his rule or at least in- 
fluence in the South. 

The king patronized literature and art, and 
many learned men flocked together at Deva- 
giri. The celebrated mathematician Bh'as- 
karacarya flourished during the rule of the 
Yadavas. Bopadeva was also at the court 
of Ramacandra. 

Mahadeva and Ramacandra, though not 
very strong kings, were able to retain a large 
kingdom because of the expert advice of their 
minister Ilemadri, popularly known in Maha- 
rashtra as Hem'adpant. 

An inscription at Pandharpur marks the 
visit of Ilemadri in the year 1273. This in- 
scription is carved on a stone, now popularly 
worshipped under the name of ‘Cauryayasi’. 
The other inscriptions of 1276 and 1277 men- 
tion Hemadr^s (Hemadi’s) and King Rama- 
candra’s kind gifts to the temple of Pandhar 
pur, respectively. 
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Ilemladri is known to Sanskrit literature as 
the great author of Dharma-sdstra , and the 
famous Caturvarga-cintumani is also attri- 
buted to him. 

In his work on Dharma-sdstra, Ilemadri is 
styled as Mahadeva’s ‘Sri Karanadhipa’ or 
‘&rl Karanaprabhu’. In a copper plate from 
Thana of 1194 Saka (a.d. 127 2), Ilemadri is 
called adhipati or chief secretary and also 
mantrin or counsellor. 

In the fifth book or khanda of Caturvarga- 
cintdmarii , Ilemadri gives some details of his 
family. He was a Brahmana of Vatsa gotra 

and the son of Kamadeva. His grandfather 

* 

was called Vasudeva ; and great grandfather, 
Vamana. He is also given mafny extravagant 
epithets, and he is said to have been a very 
pious and kind man, greatly given to charity 
and works of public importance. 



Arts and letters were encouraged, and the 
period is marked for its architectural achieve- 



ments. Hem'adri has left the country rich with 
many temples and palaces, built in a style call- 
ed ‘Hemadpantf . He is also said to have in- 
troduced the modi (current shorthand form of 
writing) script, which, according to tradition, 
was imported from Lanka (Ceylon). It is 
quite probable that some simple script was 
introduced to make easy the task of officers 
and other government institutions. The 
Yfidava dynasty came to an end a,t the hands 
of the Kiiiljl Sultan Mubarak, who succeeded 
Alla-ud-din and killed the last Y&dava king 
Harapala, brother-in-law of Sankara, Rama- 
candra’s son, in 1240 Saka or A.n. 1318. 



T1IE TEMPLE 

Ihe Limpangao temple is dedicated to the 




I. THE DVARAPALA AND THE SCREEN 
Carving on th-d right doorway of She second entrance 
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worship of Sankara or Siva. It stands right 
besides the Limpangao village and faces the 
east. 



The entire temple is built of basalt rock, 
which is comparatively harder to carve than 
granite, and the walls and pillars contain no 
mortar — a typical feature of the HemTdpantT 
style. 

The temple is divided into the three tradi- 
tiona! chambers, viz. the garbhagrha or the 
room where the deity is installed, the mahd- 
mandapa or the mandapa containing the 
Nandi (which, m this temple, is removed and 
placed outside), and the ardhamandapa and 
the mukhyadvdra or the main entrance. 

In the garbhagrha is installed the Sivaliriga. 
The passage or the anlardla , which leads to 




II. NANDI 

In the mandapa facing the temple 



the garbhagrha, is carved with floral designs 
and human figures. However, the carvings 
are not symmetrical, and no two pillars con- 
tain a similar design. 

When wc come to the mahdmandapa, we 
find that the pillars supporting this structure 
arc very well and intricately carved, and 
present a marked influence of Hoysala archi- 
tecture. At the top, the pillars are all dec- 
crated with geometrical figures and floral 
designs, while at the bottom of each is a 
human figure, probably a dvdrapdla (gate- 
keeper). Between the four pillars is a large 
circular platform, probably for the Nandi bull, 
which at present is outside the temple. Before 
we come to the ardhamandapa, we have two 
balconies on the eastern side of the temple, 
on both sides of the mandapa . These balco- 
nies have very beautifully carved screens, 
which let in the light of the morning sun. 
The screens, though beautiful, arc- not intri- 
cate, and the design is rather rough and bold. 

On either side of the door leading to the 
ardhamandapa are carved dancing human 
figures, which, again, show a clear and strong 
influence of Hoysala architecture. The most 
intricate carvings can be found above these 
figures and around the second doorway. 

The ardhamandapa is comparatively rough, 
and contains very little carving. The 
mukhyadvdra is also rough and very plain. 

Facing the temple and about seven and a 
half feet away from the main temple is 
another mandapa — a square of about sixteen 
feet — with an inner platform and four pillars 
supporting the roof. The pillars are all dec- 
orated with floral designs, except for the one 
on the south-west corner, which has a carving 
of two mallas (wrestlers) wrestling. Inside 
this mandapa is a large Nandi bull facing the 
temple. 

Around the temple are many figures, prob- 
ably broken away from the outer wall which 
is rebuilt and replastered recently. 

Ihroughout Maharashtra there are many 
temples built in the HemadpantT style of 
architecture, but this temple stands out for 




III. FARVATI OR UMA IV. M AHIS A SU RAM ARDIN I 

A fragment from a larger carving cj Siva-Parvaii A fragment of a carving from , the temple 

its marked influence of the Hoysala style. King Ramacandra’s inscriptions are found 
And this is historically justified, as Maha- in far away Mysore. 

deva is said to have conquered a king of The temple is a very apt example of the 
Karnataka, a Iloysaja prince, and he may synthesis of the Yadava and the Hoysala 
have then brought back with him some artists architecture. 



These (the Hindu temples) were built to give not merely a form to 
beauty but a stimulus to piety and a pedestal to faith. 



from the Hoysala kingdom. Again, we find 
close connection between the Yadavas of 
Devagiri and the Yadavas of Hoysala, and 
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SPIRITUAL LIFE: THE GOAL OF HUMANITY 

By Swami Ranganathananda 



At no time in the history of humanity has 
the need to define the goal of human existence 
been felt so keenly as today. Humanity 
the world over has felt the impact of 
the powerful technological civilization 
originating in Western Europe in the 
seventeenth century through the observational 
and experimental methods of modern science. 
This impact has been pervasive on thought 
and belief as much as on life and practice. 
The methods and results of rational investiga- 
tion of nature and human experience came 
inevitably and increasingly into conflict with 
the untested dogmas and assumptions of the 
Western man, which had filled a large part 
•of the thought background of his religion for 
over a thousand years. With the discredit- 
ing of that old thought background by modern 
thought, religion itself became discredited ; 
and the nineteenth century saw modern 
Western man shifting his loyalties from reli- 
gion to mundane values. A technological 
revolution initiated by modern science in the 
seventeenth century helped to accentuate 
these mundane values and to^ sharpen man’s 
worldly appetites during the next two and a 
half centuries. These impacts were felt with 
greater or lesser severity in the rest of the 
world as well, through the worldwide political, 
commercial, and cultural penetration of the 
modern West. Today, the whole world is in 
the grip of forces — physical, mental, and 
social — initiated by the scientific revolution 
of the seventeenth-century Europe. 

These forces consist of both benevolent 
and malevolent elements. The former con- 
stitute an impressive feature of modern civil- 
ization : the annihilation of distance and the 
physical unification of the world, the theory 
and practice of democracy based on the 
dignity and worth of the individual, the plans 
and measures for all-round social welfare on 
a worldwide scale, the increase of religious 
6 



tolerance, and the gradual emergence of an 
international outlook. All these are the prod- 
ucts of the conquest of external nature by 
science, and are achievements unparalleled in 
human history. 

The malevolent elements had begun to 
obtrude themselves from the end of the nine- 
teenth century : an increasing tempo of self- 
ishness, violence, and war. The seventeenth- 
century Europe had banished religion as the 
centre of human loyalty, as a reaction against 
the thirty years of religious wars of that 
century, and substituted sensa,te values in its 
place. But in thus banishing religion, 
Western man, had a keen feeling that he was 
banishing a thing of deep value from life; 
but he could not help it, as tha-t value had 
been presented to him enclosed in elements 
irrational and anti-social, and alien to his 
new-found scientific and rational temper, 
aims, arid methods. 

The outburst of moral indignation at the 
iniquity of the Wars of Religion’, writes A. J. 
Toynbee, a contemporary authority on the 
subject of world history, ‘was the explosion 
that blew the irreparable breach in the mas- 
sive fortifications of the Medieval Western 
Christian Weltanschauung. One practical 
expression of this moral revolt was a delib- 
erate transference of seventeenth-century 
W'estern Man’s spiritual treasure from an in- 
curably polemical Theology to an apparently 
non-eontroversial Natural Science ; and the 
consequent progressive demolition of the 
intellectual structure of Medieval Western 
Christianity was thus an after-effect of a 
previous revolt against its moral pretensions .' 1 

The scientific revolution of the seventeenth 
and succeeding centuries, though it involved 
the banishment of religion and the seculariza- 
tion of life, gave to modern man a large 



1 An Historian's Approach to Religion, p. 169. 
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measure of control over external nature ; but 
it also led to a diminishing control over his 
internal nature, resulting in an impoverish- 
ment of his inner life and the emergence of 
those malevolent elements of modern civiliza- 
tion. Religion had held before man a disci- 
pline leading to freedom from the senses ; 
modem civilization, on the other hand, invited 
him to a path leading to freedom of the 
senses. Being the easier of the two, man 
everywhere was attracted by the latter path, 
as it allowed a free rein to his native im- 
pulses and inclinations. The philosophy of 
modern civilization thus stimulates the native 
appetites of man, while its ever-improving 
technology strives to satisfy those appetites. 
This process of the mutual chasing of appe- 
tites and satisfactions, unrelieved by the 
checks and restraints which religion imposes, 
merrily proceeded from the beginning of the 
seventeenth to the beginning of the twentieth 
century, throwing up philosophies and ideoi- 
ogieo aglow with melioristic h"i'es, and artic- 
ulated in the slogans of enlightenment , ra- 
tionalism, humanism, and progress. 

‘In the eyes of Western Man in the later 
decades of the seventeenth century,’ writes 
Toynbee, ‘to try to create an Earthly Paradise 
looked like a more practicable objective than 
to try to bring a Kingdom of Heaven down to 
Earth. Recent Western experience had 
shown that the specifications for a Kingdom 
of Heaven on Earth were a subject of acri- 
monious and interminable dispute between 
rival schools of theologians. On the other 
hand, the differences of opinion between 
practical technicians or between experimental 
scientists would be likely to remain at a low 
emotional temperature and would be certain 
to be cleared up, before long, by the findings 
of observation, and of reasoning about the 
results of observation, on which there would 
be no disagreement/ 2 

‘There was no realization of the truth’, 
continues Toynbee, ‘that, by their non- 



controversial inventions, these apparently 
harmless technicians were creating power of 
a new kind which would be used eventually 
by other hands, if not by theirs, to upset the 
existing balance/ 3 

After two and a half centuries of revolu- 
tionary scientific, technological, and social 
achievements, the nineteenth century closed 
with the Western man’s undimmed hope that 
a perfect world was just round the corner. 
‘God is in His heaven ; all is right with the 
world’, sang Browning, reflecting this mood 
' of ‘the Century of Progress’. 

This naive optimism received its first shock 
from the devastating World War of 1914-18. 
The malevolent elements of greed, violence, 
and war, engendered in the heart of a sensate 
civilization, had begun to assert themselves. 
The war initiated a movement of self-criticism 
and heart-searching a<mong modern Western 
thinkers ; the subject ‘What is wrong with 
our civilization ?’ became a theme of much 
serious criticism and comment ; historians, 
like Spengler, wrote about the decline of the 
Western civilization ; other thinkers defended 
its fundamental secular features, advocating 
only minor adjustments through international 
co-operative endeavours. But the crisis of 
the First World War did not clear up at the 
end of that war ; it continued in a chain of 
crises, through the Bolshevik revolution and 
the grim Fascist and Nazi interludes, in a 
mounting tempo of greed, intolerance, and 
violence, to burst out eventually into the un- 
precedented crisis of the Second World War 
of 1939-45, which saw the birth of the 
Frankenstein’s monster of the atom bomb to- 
wards its end. The close of this war saw 
humanity shattered in hope and faith in the 
promise of an earthly paradise held out by 
the modern technological civilization ; it also 
saw humanity ushered into the nuclear age of 
human history, in which hope in a glorious 
future for man, if wisdom were to guide his 
thought and steps, alternated with fear in a 



2 Ibid., p. 184. 



3 Ibid., p. 186. 




